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Do you remember, — 

When you were unemployed (ami many can happily look on this as a thing 
of the past), one of your pastimes was planning what you W’ould do w’hen the pay 
envelope came again? 

You probably said many timet, — 

“Oh, boy, what I won't do w’hen I get a job again." And in listing the things 
you would do, it is a pretty safe bet that you planned to save for the next rainy day. 

Now If you are getting a good start on the bills, why not give the “saving” 
re.Holution an active job and not keep it unemployed any longer? 

One of the best ways of saving, and a way in which Union Cooperative can 
help you. is by paying systematically for a life insurance policy in this company. 
Then you have established an estate which will 

Help to care for your loved ones, 

Pi’(»vide for an income for your old age, 

Pay any bills you leave (giving you a “clean slate”). 

Pay for the children's higher education. 

MAKE YOUR GOOD RESOLUTIONS WORK. 

THEY WILL ACCOMPLISH A LOT. IF YOU WILL LET THEM. 

UNION COOPERATIVE INSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION 


1200 Fifteenth St. N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Jazine Chat 

Clayton R. Leo, Bnandal 
secretary of Local Union No. 
38, saw Edgar A. Guest's poem 
entitlod ''Brotherhood." He 
liked it very much and was 
struck at once with Its appro- 
priateness for a labor union 
publication. He took a great 
deal of trouble to discover who 
held the publishing rights to 
this piece and finally got in 
touch with the George Matthew 
Adams Service. It Is through 
their service that we are pub- 
lishing this poem of comrade- 
ship in this issue. 


Bnchie'g comments on cer- 
tain photographs appearing in 
the April number are just and 
interesting* We have often said 
that you might as well have a 
house without windows as a 
magazine without photographs, 
rhotographs portraying the 
work of the world are not so 
easy to get nor are they so in* 
expensive. The best photog- 
raphers of industry and labor 
are forced to take their cameras 
in hand and go Into mills, 
streets, factories and mines, 
ami this work is often danger- 
ous and costly. The result is 
that their products are beauti- 
ful and valuable, and are too 
expensive for us. 

This deficiency has been 
made up often by our own men 
who have carried cameras to 
work and shot their own photo* 
graphic copy. We also have 
had the co-operation of many 
of the employers who have 
aided us to get good stills— 
for which we are of course 
grateful. 

We are conscious that the 
great panorama of labor in this 
world has not yet been de- 
picted. It is too intricate. But 
in our own way we are going 
on to chronicle by photograph 
and text the saga of American 
labor, 

The front cover photograh 
this month is from a painting 
"May Night" by Willard L. 
Metcalf. This hangs in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Labor — The Tory Revolution Is He re! 


»^^OEY is a name given to a political 
I party. It first referred to certain 
outlawa in British pro vine es* It gath- 
ered hateful meaningfl during the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary War and has come 
to stand for that brand of conaervatiara 
that refuaea to learn, or alter ita out- 
look, Toryism may rightfully be ap- 
plied, therefore, to that btisincsa group 
of 1934 which fused and merged into a 
colossal lobby at Washington, employed 
enough legal talent, and contributed 
enough funds to temporarily halt the 
reform measures instituted by the 
Roosevelt administration in 1933, 
Under the guise of bringing recovery 
this powerful business group has mic- 
cessfully opposed permanent reform. 
To date the following inventory may be 
taken. 

1. There hm* not been and there t* 
not likely to be any national ecn- 
nomio planning. 

2. There hm% not been and there li 
not likely to be any arreitment of the 
profit motive bo that wages can move 
up fatter than pricet. 

3. There hat not been and there U 
not likely to bo any strengthening of 
social projects such as publicly owned 
power, other than Muscle Shoals. 

4. There has not been and there is 
not likely to be any permanent public 
works commission that will act as a 
balance wheel in times of depression* 

5. There has not been and there ts 
not likely to be any active govern- 
mental strengthening of the free 
union movement in the United States. 

Continuing this inventory it is well 
to see what has taken place actually on 
the debit side of the ledger* 

1* There has been a strike of bank- 
ing interests and private capital to 
enforce a change in the National Se- 
curities Act. 

2. There has been a successful 
open defiance of NRA by steel, auto- 
mobile and other business interests. 

3. There has been a strengthening 
of company unionism in the United 
States. 

4. There Has been a weakening of 
democra-tic and delegated power to 
Congress and of congressional morale. 

5. ITiere has been a tremendous 
gain In co-operation, co-ordinallon of 
business interests, through NRA with 
monopolistic privileges and open price 
practices. 

The much-vaunted revolution of 1933 


Under the guise of bringing 
recovery, business men have 
temporarily halted reforni. Still 
more than 1 1 million unemployed. 


has turned out indeed to be a revolu- 
tion— a revolution of the Tory type, 
with big business seated more firmly in 
the saddle, jockeying for more favorable 
profit position looking toward a return 
to the speculative period of the 1920% 
which, of course, can mean but one 
other thing — a new depression. The 
weapon that big business has used has 
been index figures of production, pay- 
rolls and conaumptlon. President Roose- 
velt succeeded in bringing confidence to 
the country* Fie quieted fears. The 
force of recovery which began, almost 
simultaneously with the President's ac- 
cession to the presidency, throughout 
the entire world took hold in the United 
States due to this renewed hope on the 
part of the masses. 

It is good at this point to examine 
these index figures and to scan the up- 
ward trend of buainesst 


tending that the American government 
was in the hands of irresponsible re- 
formers and redsj secondly, by repre- 
senting to governmental heads the fact 
that reform movements being prose- 
cuted at Washington were retarding the 
rapid uprise of business. That our point 
of view is not fanciful is indicated by 
the implied threat of B, C, Forbes, 
financial writer and spokesman for big 
business, in one of his syndicated arti- 
cles for late April: ''The truth is that 
industrial and business leaders are eager 
to go ahead the moment they become 
satisfied that Washington will not pre- 
cipitate a fresh upset.^' Of course the 
profit-hungry business group is not tak- 
ing into consideration the appalling 
amount of unemployment. 

It IS true that authonties differ on 
the amount of re-employment that has 
gone forward under NRA and the forces 
making for this re-employment. The 
U, S. Department of Labor believes 
that 2,760,000 workers have been re- 
employed by private industry. It also 
believes that when normal capacity of 
production is increased there will be a 
permanent unemployed group of about 
4,000,000 workers. 



Indmtriat 

Factory 


Freiaht Dept Store 

Month 

production 

Employment 

Payrolh 

Loadings 

Sales 

1929 (aver.) 

llfl 

101.1 

107.7 

108 

111 

1930 

96 

87.8 

87,4 

92 

102 

1931 

81 

74.4 

66.0 

75 

02 

January, 1932 

72 

68.1 

52.4 

64 

78 

February 

— 69 

67.7 

53.5 

62 

78 

March 

... 67 

66.4 

52.3 

61 

72 

December 

- m 

60.6 

40.9 

58 

60 

January, 1933 

85 

69.4 

39.2 

56 

60 

February 

63 

59.4 

40.0 

64 

60 

March 

60 

66,6 

36.9 

50 

57 

April - * 

66 

87.7 

38.6 

53 

67 

May 

- 78 

60.6 

42.0 

56 

67 

June 

92 

64.8 

46.2 

60 

68 

July 

... - 100 

70.1 

49,9 

66 

70 

August — 

. 91 

73.3 

56*7 

61 

77 

September — 

84 

74.3 

57.6 

60 

70 

October 

77 

73.9 

57.4 

58 

70 

November 

73 

72.4 

53.6 

60 

86 

December - — 

76 

71.8 

53.1 

62 

69 

January, 1034 

78 

71.8 

52.9 

64 

68 

February — 

81 

74.7 

69.2 

64 

70 

March (estimated) 

84 

76 

61 

62 

72 


(The estimates for March were obtained from purely private and unofilcial sources.) 
Source: Paul Mallon. 


As this upward trend appeared busi- It is important to note at this point 
ness interests launched a campaign in the figures gathered by the American 
two directions : the first was in the diree- Federation of Labor showing unemploy- 
tion of frightening the populace by con- ment trends since 1930. 
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Total No, 


Total No, 

Unemployed 

Unemployed 


hi U. S. 


In U, S, 

1930 

3.947, OOOt 

Feb. - 

10,486.000 

Jan, ** 

3,210,000 

Mar. . 

10,739,000 

Feb. . 

3,506,000 

April . 

10^990,000 

Mar* .. 

3,543,000 

May ^ 

11*470*000 

April - 

3,188.000 

June - 

11*853,000 

May _ 

3,090,000 

July _ 

12*300*000 

June - 

3,250.000 

Aug. ^ 

12.344*000 

July _ 

3,714,000 

Sept, - 

11*767*000 

Aug. - 

4,101.000 

Oct _ 

1 1*586,000 

Sept - 

4,150.000 

Nev- _ 

12.008.000 

Oct. . 

4,639,000 

Dec. - 

12,124,000 

Nov. _ 

5*364*000 

1933 

11*904,000$ 

Dec, - 

5,541*000 

Jan. .. 

13*100,000 

1931 

7,431,000$ 

Feb. . 

13*294*000 

Jan. . 

7*160*000 

Mar* , 

13.689,000 

Feb. . 

7*345,000 

April . 

13,256,000 

Mar. - 

7,098*000 

May , 

12,896*000 

April _ 

6.739*000 

June , 

12*204,000 

May , 

6*750,000 

July ^ 

11*793,000 

June . 

6,841*000 

Aug, , 

10*960*000 

July , 

7498*000 

Sept, ^ 

10*108,000 

Aug. . 

7*357*000 

Oct _ 

10*122*000 

Sept, . 

7*303,000 

Nov. _ 

10.651*000 

Oct • 

7,778,000 

Dec. _ 

10*769,000 

Nov. - 

8,699*000 

1934 


Dec. - 

8,908,000 

Jan. - 

11*688,0005 

1932 

11,489,000$ 

Feb. _ 

11*374.000^ 

Jan. - 

10,197,000 

Mar. ^ 



* rruIlttiloaiT. t Avvrsuf. I Rerls^l. 

General Johnson's yeoman activitiea 
in bi^half of the business ^oups in NEA 
now appears to be a policy of the entire 
administration. General Johnson’s refQsal 
to rive labor a voice on code authorities* 
hia refusal to accept the authenticity of 
unemployment figures as presented by 
labor and showing the need for rapid 
rise in paj^rolla, his attack upon the 
Wagner National I^bor Board, hie ten- 
derneas for company unions — -all these 
now appear to be the policies adopted 
on a national scale. 

II 

It is apparent that the trend in Wash- 
ington has momentous meanings for the 
entire nation and, in particular, for 
labor. Labor must not be blind to the 
situation inasmuch as the effect of MRA 
has been largely to lower purchasing 
power rather than to increase it, due to 
the fact that where minimum wage 
scales have been slightly raised for un- 
skilled labor, the minimum scales for 
skilled labor have been decreased* What 
is likely to happen in America, there- 
fore* within the next two or three years 
depends upon the sagacity, courage and 
social insight of organised labor, but 
more so upon what the great middle 
class and white-collaT workers are likely 
to do. In every nation where the busi- 
ness group has succeeded in capturing 
the state It has done so by working 
through the white-collar working groups. 

At thia time a report made by the 
U, S. Department of Labor on white- 
collar workers has more than usual sig- 
nificance* This report shows that there 
were nearly 8,000,000 white-collar work- 
em in lOSO in the United States. This 
group exceeds in numbers the organized 
workers. As if to confound theorists in 


the field of economics, white-collar work- 
ers have grown from 2 per cent of the 
gainfully einpluytfd Iti 1870 to 10 per cent 


in 

America has often been called the 
middle class nation. Labor has often 
been accused of being middle class. It 
may well be that the course of Ameri- 
can life during the next 10 years will 
be determined by what the white collar 
group chooses to do. This fateful 
choice may depend somewhat on the 
wisdom and social foresight of organ- 
ized labor in presenting its case to the 
white collar group. This will mean 
statesmanship on the part of organized 
labor. Judged by what has happened in 
Italy and Germany, the course of gov- 
ernment will be determined by who 


in 1930. There follows a table showing 
occupations of white-collar workers, 
their stjx and their number in 1930. 


wins the allegiance of the white collar 
group. Both Hitler and MusaoUni built 
Fascism largely through the eo-eperation 
of the middle clasaes. Never mind how 
they did it. True it is that they did it 
through artful propaganda, but it was 
done. Organized labor in America wlU 
have to inerea&e the potency of its 
propaganda and the insistency of its 
appeal. 


Drudgery is as necessary to call out 
the treasures of the mind as harrowing 
and planting those of the earth. 

—Margaret Puller. 


WHITE COLLAR 
Occupation 

Inspectors, scalers, and surveyors 

(Log and Umber camps) 

Baggagemen and freight agents (railroad),,..,^. 

Ticket and station agents (railroad) 

Agents, express companies 

Express messengers and railway mail clerks 

Mai) carriers 

Radio operators 

Telegraph messengers 

Telegraph operators 

Telephone operators 1 

Advertising agents 

“Clerks” in stores 

Commercial travelers 

Decorators, drapers and window dressers 

Inspectors, gagers, and samplers (trade) 

Insurance agents 

Newsboys 

Real estate agents 

Batesmen and saleswomen 

Abstracters, notaries, and justices of peace — 

Architects’, design ers’j and draftmen's apprentices. 

Apprentices to other professional persona 

Officials of lodges, societies, etc 

Technidans and laboratory assietanta 

Dentists’ assistants and attendants.--^ 

Librarians* assistantB and attendants 

Physicians’ and surgeons* attendants 

Agents, collectors, and credit men 

Bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants 

Clerks (except “clerks" in stores) 

Messenger, errand* and office boys and girls 

Stenographers and typists 


WORKERS BY OCCUPATION 


Total—. — 4,877,235 


Males 

Fomale* 

Total 

2,133 

1 

2,184 

16*361 

16 

16,377 

25*370 

1,790 

27460 

4402 

74 

4,176 

25*600 

8 

25.608 

120,204 

1429 

121,333 

4,909 

46 

4,955 

15*997 

179 

16,176 

51*699 

16422 

67*821 

13*625 

235,259 

248,884 

43,364 

5,656 

49,020 

238,844 

163*147 

401*991 

219,790 

3,942 

223,732 

13*911 

6,238 

20*149 

10,923 

5,820 

16,743 

243,974 

12*953 

256,927 

38,576 

417 

38,993 

203*119 

31.308 

234*427 

1,608,283 

560,720 

2.069*003 

9,848 

1*908 

11,756 

2,436 

220 

2,656 

3,861 

74 

3,635 

11,513 

3*002 

14,515 

8*288 

7,700 

15,988 

770 

12,945 

13,715 

602 

1,363 

1*865 

689 

13,353 

14,042 

182,630 

13,477 

196,107 

447.937 

482,711 

930,648 

1,290,447 

706,553 

1,997,000 

81,430 

8,949 

00,379 

36,050 

775440 

811,190 

4,877,236 

3*072,220 

7.949.456 

[ GROUPS 

SINCE 

1870 


MALES 

White-Collar 

Workers 

Pet 
Num- of 
her Totai 
355,252 3.3 
615,345 
1,219,040 


Can- Total 

sue Gainful 

Year IFori*crs 

1870.. 10,669,636 

1880-.. 14,744.942 615,345 42 

1890-- 19*312,661 1,219,040 0.3 

1900.. 23,763,836 1,730,033 7.3 

1910— 80,091,564 2,740,887 9.1 
1920„ 33,004,737 3,519,907 10.6 

1930.. 38,077,804 4,877,235 12.8 


Toful 

Gainful 

Workers 

1,836,288 

2,647,157 

4,005,632 

5,319,397 


FEMALES 

White-Collar 

Workers 

Pet Total 
Num* of Gainful 
ter Totml Workers 
11,500 0.6 12,506,923 
40,958 1.5 17,392,099 
169,673 4.2 23,318,183 


439,024 8.3 29,073,233 


BOTH SEXES 

White-Collar 
Workers 
Pet. 
Num- of 
ter Total 
366,762 2.9 
656,303 3.8 
1,388,713 €.0 
2,109,067 


7.6 

8,075,772 1,085,926 13.4 38,167,330 3,835,813 10.0 
8,549,511 2,198,342 25.7 41,614,248 5*718,262 13.7 
10,762,116 3,072,220 28.6 48,829,920 7,949,455 16.3 
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What Is 


A Free Trade 

By LEWIS L. LORWIN, Brookings IrtsiiluUon 


Union? 


L abor troublon eotitlnue in tho auto- 
mobile induHlry despite the formula 
recently worked out to end them* 
That formula is now seen to have in- 
volved a temporary truce rather than a 
lasting settlement 

The fundamental issue remains un- 
solved* It is that of company unions vs* 
labor unions, ami it is plaguing many 
industries besides automobile manufac- 
turing* This issue must be settled one 
way or tho other if the United States is 
to be spared a poriod of bitter and pro- 
longed industrial warfare* 

Cate For Compuny Unions 

The advocates of company unions 
advance five reasons for their position. 
In tho first place, they say, trade union- 
ists, when organisied by crafts and scat- 
tered in widely different and unrelated 
industries, can not develop loyalty to a 
particular plant* Jurisdictional squab- 
bles are bound to arise, A strike of 
craftsmen against one employer may be 
extended to the members of the same 
craft working for another employer who 
ifi an innocent by-stander. 

A second argument is that labor 
unions — whether organized by craft or 
by industry — are directed by profes- 
sional leaders who must causa annoy- 
ance to employers in order to hold their 
followers. Unions demand the 
right to visit shops j to watch over 
conditions of work; to enforce 
union rules; to limit the power 
“to hire and fire/' and to do a 
thousand and one other things 
which presumably interfere with 
plant discipline. 

Third, trade unions are man- 
aged by outsiders who do not ap^ 
predate the needs and difijculUea 
of particular employers* Fourth, 
unions call for dues and assess- 
ments which are a drain on the 
worker's earnings. Fifth, unions 
are controlled by cliques in such 
a way that the average member 
has little or nothing to say about 
the problems which concern him 
most vitally* 

The company union, say its ad- 
vocates, possesses the virtues 
which the trade union lacks* The 
company union, covering all the 
workers in an establishment, has 
a line-up like that of industry it- 
self, The company union is flexi- 
ble in form and method* It culti- 
vates friendly relatione between 
workers and management, and 
gives all employ oos a voice in 
shaping the labor policy of their 
plant. It Is not burdensome to the 
vrorkera, because it collects no 
dues and is financed by the 
employer. 

To theae five argaments the 
trade unionista oppose five coun- 
ter-claims. First, they assert, 


Authority weighs claims of 
company unions against accom- 
plishments of free union. He 
points out that upon this issue 
hangs course of government away 
from or toward Fascism, 


company unions are a sham and a sub- 
terfuge* They arc organized by em- 
ployers only to ward off trade unions 
and with no sincere purpose to help the 
workers* 

Second, the company union, even if 
sincerely intended, is dominated by 
management and hence cannot be a 
vehicle for true collective bargaining, In 
most company unions the management 
retains the final authority; in some, the 
workers cannot even pasa a resolution 
without the employer's approval. The 
vrorkers’ representatives in the company 
union have no security in their position, 
and they may be diaplaced by being dia* 
charged or transferred. 

Third, the company union cannot ade- 
quately protect the workers nor greatly 
improve their wages and working con^ 


ditions* This is partly because the em- 
ployees are not free; partly because a 
company union, limited to a single 
plant, cannot appreciate labor condi- 
tions in the industry as a whole. The 
company union does not develop trained 
and efficient negotiators, nor furnish 
statistical and other data necessary for 
negotiating with employers* 

Fourth, the company union is in 
reality a subtle form of coercion by 
which management tries to koop its 
workers docile and obedient. And, fin- 
ally, the company union at best is a 
form of paternalism out of step with 
democratic traditions and ideals* The 
very fact that the company union is 
financed by employers brands It as un- 
suitable to represent the workers freely 
and democratically. Would any group 
of employers have faith in a trade asso- 
ciation organized and financed by their 
competitors and rivals? 

The trade union, say its protagonists, 
can be the only true agency to protect 
the workers' interests* It is their own 
organization, which they can mould and 
use as they think best for their own 
good* Most trade union leaders, ac- 
cording to this view, serve their mem- 
bers well and loyally. Abuses do occur, 
but they are few and far between. 

Poiition of Government 

For years before efforts 

had been made without success to 
work out a compromise between 
those opposing arguments and 
claims* More and more the gov- 
ernment was called in to adjudi- 
cate, Gradually Congress took 
the position that the workers must 
enjoy the opportunity to bargain 
collectively in order to offset the 
power of organized business. 

But the government remained 
in doubt as to the agency which 
the workers should use for collec- 
tive bargaining* After months of 
trouble and travail, tho National 
Labor Board appointed by the 
President on August 6, 1933, 

worked out three devices for 
handling the problem: 

(1) Whenever a company union 
and a trade union or other organ - 
ized group claim to represent the 
employees, a secret election should 
be held to determine the prefer- 
ence of the employes, (2) The 
labor organization obtaining a 
majority of the votes ahould be 
empowered to represent all the 
employees, (3) After representa- 
tives have been elected freely by 
the workers, their employer must 
in good faith bargain with them 
collectively on wages, hours, and 
working conditions* 

The decision of the Board un- 

(CouiiiiuGd OD piiire 


ACID TEST 

The government itand* at ibe croAsroedi of 
adequate indit«lrial policy. If the government 
ia going lo dignify company unionB by Bome 
form of recognition, it can very eaiity 
determine between independent company 
unionB and company controlled company 
unions* Let the government make tho fol- 
lowing prohibition*: 

L Hmptoyeri shall not furniih office space 
for unions. 

2* Employers shall not furnitli meeting 
places for unions. 

3. Employer* shall not pay the running 
expenses of the union and salaries of 
their officials and office staff. 

4* Employers shall not make financial con- 
trihution* to unions. 

These are the forms of coercion now being 
used by employers to forward company 
unions. If these forms of coercion were re- 
moved by government regulation, the whole 
question at to whether the company union he 
independent or controlled would be easily 
solved. If the desire for organization on tho 
part of workers has enougli force, workers 
will he willing themselves to provide office 
space, meeting places, running expenses, 
salaries and other financial needs. 

G. M. BOaNTAZKT, 

International Sef^retaryt 
[nternutioTial ffrotherkood of 
Eleotrical Workers. 
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Bell Admits Paid 


Company Plan 


P UBLIC hearings on the telephone 
code have come and gone and 
brought dramatic exposures which 
are expected to figure in the current 
battle over industrial poHciea of the 
United States Government in respect to 
company unions versus free unions. 

Under grilling by Herman Brunck, 
Resident Labor Advisor, and Charles L* 
Reed and Julia O'Connor Parker, repre- 
senting the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, co* Labor Advisors, 
Frank Cooper, vice president of the 
Americuii Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, gave damaging testimony 
showing how the company financed com- 
mittee plans and company unions. 

The following is taken from the Iran* 
script of the public hearing; 

MR. BRUNCK; May 1 ask a queaUonl I 
was wondering, do these employees pay any 
doesT 

MR. COOPER: I do not think they do, 
generally speaking, Mr. Brunck, 

MR- BRUNCK: How are the expenses 
handled, if nott 

MR- COOPER: In most the expenses 
arc deferred by the companies. That Is, the 
reasonable expenao of the aiiociation, 

MR. BRUNCK; Are the minutes of the 
meetings of the employees^ eommittee known 
to the management? 

MR. COOPER: Not alt of them. no. All 
of the joint meetings aro, of course, known, 
MR, BRUNCK : Right, because, of 

course, the management representatives were 
present, 

MR. COOPER; Tes. 

MR, BRUNCK; But the employees' com- 
mittee minutes 

DEPUTY PEEBLES: I think Mr, Brunck 
moans that at an employaos' mooting, is there 
anyone from management preiont, to In any 
way supervise or guide themT 
MR. COOPER: Oh, no, no, 

DEPUTY PEEBLES: And If the action 
taken at that meeting Is known to the 
management? 

MR, COOPER; No. 

MR, BRUNCK: That it not what I mean, 
but paas on. You consider It quite proper, 
then, that the management fi nances these 
associations?* 

MR. COOPER: Yes, I consider It proper, 
MR, BRUNCK: 1 see. 1 have before me 
hero, and I would like to have It In the 
record, the plan of employee representation, 
and the articles of procedure of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, and 
the Diamond State Telephone Company, Jan- 
uary, 19SI, On page 20, Article VIII r 
**No dues or aaoeeamonta shall bo collected 
from any employee In connection with this 
plan.” 

Article IX: 

^‘Employee rep resen tat Ives' authority to 
act In behalf of employees. Without restrict- 
ing In any way the right of employees to 
deal directly with their supervlaore through 
the regular channels of company adminis- 
tration, the members of the several employeo 
commltlees provided for herein are author- 
Ired to act in behalf of the employees in 
joint conference with management, for the 
consideration of individual and cetlective 
conditions of employment, and for collective 
bargaining, or otoer mutual aid.” 

Then, of course, 7 (a) of the act, Hr, 


Officials exult tn financtng com- 
pany organixalions, paying com- 
pany union officials* expenses to 
code hearings, and costly hotel 
suites* Public hearing on tele* 
phone code makes dramatic ex- 
posures. Brotherhood fully repre- 
sented. Huge reserve of company 
revealed. 


Cooper, you maintain that under this plan, 
you have collective bnrgalmng, I take It? 
MR. COOPER: Yes, I think so. 

MR. BRUNCK: Page 26, on “Meetlnga,” 
This Is on the procedure: **2. On meetings, 
(a) Meetings of employee commitieei held 
In pursuanev to the plan of employee re pre- 
sentation, and joint conferences of represen- 
tatives and management, may be held on 
business days and during business bours at 
company expense, FadUties for meetings 
of employee committees and for joint cem- 
ferences of representatives and mnnagement 
or other meetings desired under the plan, 
shell be provided by the company* 

I skip 3. ”4: 

"Exponsts of plan. All proper and neces- 
sary expenses involved in carrying out the 
provisions of the plan and join! conferences. 
Including traveling expenses, shall be borne 
by the company,” 

I omit the rest of that paragraph, 

"Page 28: Minutes of employee committee 
meetings on request of the chairman or sec- 
retary of any employee committee, the facill- 


The following rep resetita lives 
of local unions of L B. E. W, were 
present at the telephone code 
hearings I 

Mils Grace Barry.., ..Boston 

Miss Mary A. McKcon.,. ^Boston 

MUs Gertrude Jones Boston 

Miss Helen Reardon__, ..Boston 

Miss Mary Fahill Boston 

Miss Anna O'Brien..,.,.^ , Boston 
Miss Gertrude Mahoney . .Boston 
Miss Catherine V* Roche.. Boston 
Miss Anna T, 0*Brten___- Boston 
Mlti Rita Woods .Boston 

Miss Agnei Sughrue^..... Boston 

Miss Helen Canty Boston 

Miss i. Louise McCarthy Boston 

Miss Cecile Doyle ,._.._Boston 

Miss Mary White .Illinois 

Miss Mary F* Maloney-Wakefield 
Miss Margaret Geary **Wakefiold 

Mitt Olivia Finlay. ..Lynn 

Miss Louise Davis .Lynn 

Miss Mary I. Flanigan^.. ^Bangor 
Miss Genevieve M. Weeks ^Bangor 
Miss Mayhelle Mullen. ...Bangor 

Miss Ruth Loftus--. Bangor 

Miss Alice Blakely.. ...Bangor 

Miss Ruth O'Brien--.. ^Boston 

Miss Kay Dahill .-.-Boston 


tics of too compooy will bo made available 
for the preparation of minutes,” 

MR. HOSHOUR: You road from the by- 
laws of toe agreement? 

MR, BRUNCK: I flrst read from the 
agreement, that is to aay, the plan. The 
other part was toe articles of procedure; 
and may we take that this is typical of 
such plans, and would you be able to submit 
to ui ill the plans now in operation, and 
ihelr rules of procedure? 

MR. COOPER: 1 think that Is typical of 
most of the plans: 

MR, BRUNCK: And would you be able 
to submit to us all of the plans of these 
various BBsodations you arc opuratiag? 

MR. COOPER: I think so, I think we 
have all of them, 

MR, BRUNCK; We would appreciate It 
MR, REED: May I ask a queitlon, through 
you? 

DEPUTY PEEBLES: Yes, 

. ME. REED: Of Mr. Cooper, please. Did 
I understand Mr, Coeper to say that he felt 
it was proper for the company to pay the 
expenses of the plant 
MR. COOPER: Yes* 

ME, REED; And that those expenses wore 
supposed to be regular or ordinary expenses? 
MR, COOPER: Reasonable expenses, 

MR, HEEDr HoaioniblD? 

MR. COOPER; Eeaaonnhlo expenses. 

MR. REED: In that connection, may 1 ask 
you this question: Would you consider It a 
reasonabJo expense for the plant to send 
representatives to code hearings, to appenr 
for or against the code, and those expenses 
be paid by the companyT 

MR, COOPER: Well, I think I would, If 
toe employees considered H reasonable, 1 
think 1 would, 

MR. REED: Fine, 

A brief by the Intomaliona) Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers was pre- 
eentod by Edward Bioreto, assiatont to 
the president of the union. The brief 
wont into the finances of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Companies and 
the American Bell ay stem and revealed 
the steady upward climb of dividends 
and profits and the creation of the huge 
surplus and reserve funds of one and a 
half billion dollETS. 

Later in the hearing Grace Barry, 
representing local 1-A of the telephone 
operators division of the International 
Broth erh Odd of Electrical Workers, 
struck telling blows against the company 
union plan of the Bell Byatcm. Miss 
Barry is familiar with the system at 
first hand. 

Miss Barry said; 

MISR BARRY: I would like to say that 
I have listened very keenly to the testimony 
or the statemeiLts given by the executives 
of the Bell Company and the Independent 
eompanlea. 1 wish to slats, that thn rommit- 
tee plan of proceduro U not now and never 
has been in the Now England Telephone 
Compony, the free thought or desire of the 
employeet. In 1923, when there was a 
change in the makeup of our company olB- 
dala, the old New England form of doing 
buslnesfl, or old New England form of nego- 
tiating with their employees, was substituted 
for a Boll System committee form of repre- 
sentmtiont which was not desired and was 
not asked for by the employees of the New 
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CtJiirtM^ ''l-alinr" 

TjilH I’Jruiip of 'IVlpphonn 0]H’ni|nre Jit thr* f'litilk n<.'firinu fm thi* Toih', Tlii'y f’nvt'ml WItli (ilupy. Mrs, 

Jully O'Cuinmp I'lipUor, I'PugJtJent of Iho TtrluplHiiic OperjJtorH Mi^piiftiiiupN T. II. K. W., [n Horn nil From Left, Frunt Itiiw. 


Englnnd territory, iind iiltlioiigfh, after ita 
inatnllfttbri, each year following, up to the 
present year, there wna n form of election 
in each office, hy which the membera of these 
eKchanffeSi or of each DStdiatiKe in the New 
Kntcland system, aelocted committee repre- 
Hentativea, It waa apparent from the votes 
taken, and the freneral otUtude of this eom^ 
mUteo system, that H was not adequate to 
meet the desirea of the leiephone operator. 
It was taken more or loss aa somethinf^ that 
had been imposed upon Utem, somethinir that 
the management would inslat upon, and 
therefore, would eventually be accepted by 
a fevv, anyway. It was impoasJhle to obtain 
the reni neceaaitics of living, wages, and eo 
forth, conditions, by this form of represent 
tntion, and by that I mean that it was the 
apparent dcsiro of tlie eiEecuUvcs, after they 
had installctl the committee form of repre- 
sentation, after its first year and perhaps 
lU first monthfi of existence, to divide all 
the operators into smrill exchange groupa. 
Each exchange hurl their own form of com- 
mittee representation. There wna absolutely 
and p'-’*S'tlvcly no ftrlntring togotlier into a 
common group, the rnpi'ettenlntlvofi of these 
exchanges. The compuny contondod that as 
long ns the problems of llinl exchange wore 
taken oare of it did not make much difi'er- 
enco about anything else, and so, previous 
conditlona, which the oi^erntors had enjoyed, 
under real organiuallon— ‘boenuse they were 


organised, prior to ID3H — were gradually 
lost. 

In most exchangen, this commUtce form 
of representation wma treated ns o joke. In 
some of these changes, where there was a 
jrroup of perhaps anywhere from 200 to 300 
people — in my own particular office, where 
we had a large number of employees, total 
Ing hQO, those employees saw the necessity 
of putting on thb eommUtee people whom 
they felt would at least try to maintain 
their present conditions in so far as possible. 
In all my dealings on this committee, the 
form of represeniation with the company 
executives, over a period of from seven to 
nine years, it was impossible to arrange for 
a conference of all of the exchanges. They 
discouraged the idea. In fact, they made 
very little of it. The result was that the 
majority of girls, having committee rep re* 
mentation in the majority of the otfices In 
the metropolitan division, and In the rest 
of the New England System, that the people 
became discouraged and dlsNutisfiedt and just 
did not bother about anything, much, but 
would come, or would call certain people up 
on the telephone and tell them, oh, that 
they had lost this, or that they had lust 
ihat, or that they had lost someth ing el ho, 
and that they were so sorry to feel that 
there was no form nf reprosenlaticm that 
was adequate to give I hem protectloni that 
any desire on their purl to speak about such 
organisation was very quickly discouraged 


by managers, and chief operators, and 
superintendents. 

On August 15 we were presented, in vari- 
ous exchanges, with the rreaidont's re-em- 
ployment agreement that has been signed 
hy our company. We took exception to the 
substitution of the hourly rate of pay for 
the weekly rate of pay. We had been paid 
on n 48-hour week, and we would be paid, 
according to this President's re-employment 
agreement, 40 hours* pay for 40 hours* work- 
week. We had, about a year and a half be- 
fore that, lost our automatic increases. The 
automatic increases are the step raises that 
nn operator receives from her first entrance 
into the company, until she reaches her 
mnxlmum rate of pay, which u six, and 
eight and 10 years. 

This also involves the supervisors, who, 
when they nre first appointed to the grade 
of n suparviaor, receive a certain amount of 
money, and then continue receiving increases 
from one, the end of the first year, the third 
year, and the fifth year. All this has been 
iuspendod. All these increusea have been 
nuspended, a year and a half before we were 
irrcsentcd with the Preaiiietvt*s re-employ- 
ment agreement. 

Naturally, there was a great deal of re- 
sentment on the part of the opomtors at tho 
various exchanges over the company's at- 
tempting to put them on an hourly rate of 
poy, wdicn they bad nlwaya been working 

(Continued ou page 2221 
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Lab or Scans Career of Great Defender 

By P, y, KING, Inkrnadonai Association of Machinists, Boston 


B ack tn ISSS, m a small Ohio town, 
a young^ man called on a neighboring 
family to negotiate the baying of a 
home. After a short discussion the wife 
looked at him critically and frankly 
said : “Young man, I don’t think you will 
ever earn $3,600." It was the selling 
price. This so nettled the intended 
buyer, on impulse he replied, “All right; 

I don’t w*ant your house anyway be* 
cause — well, I’m going to move from 
here.*' 

That young man was Clarence Dar- 
row* He was then 20 years old. In 
later years he declared “that woman 
waa the cause of shaping my future. 

Had t bought that house 1 would 
probably be there now trying to 
meet overdue payments,** 

There was nothing to do but 
move. Darrow decided to move 
to the one city that appealed to a 
man of his temp eram ant — Chi- 
cago! It was a city then seething 
with the bitter struggle between 
employers rapidly growing rich 
with power and wealth and a 
laboring class pressed down with 
low wages. The years 1886 and 
1887 had seen a great cight-hour- 
day movement and the atrikes at 
the McCormack Reaper Works, It 
was the time when the Pinkerton 
Detectives were the forerunners 
of the modern strike-breaking 
agencies. It was a city flooded by 
years of immigration. Agitation 
waa strong for a general eight* 
hour day that collapsed with the 
deplorable Haymarket bombing. 

It was a period of intense hatred 
of labor. 

Chicago was just the field for a 
man like Darrow. His practice 
grew rapidly* He became absorbed 
in the thought of the times. He 
studied books on socUlism# anar- 
chism, single tax, free trade; liter- 
ature, art, biology, geology — all 
the sciences. He met as an equal 
with intellectuals, the civic leaders 
and all the great of the city. He became 
an intimate with Henry George, author 
of "Poverty and Wealth." He met John 
Peter Altgeld, then judge of the Su- 
perior Court, and later to become the 
greatest governor ever to guide the dea* 
tiny of an American state. 

Altgeld had Darrow appointed as as- 
sistant corporation counfiel to the city 
of Chicago. A few years later he re- 
Kigned and became general attorney for 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company, He was now in hia early 
thirties and becoming more and more suc- 
cessful. Powerful corporations sought 
his counsel. Great wealth lay within his 
easy grasp. But he soon roallxed that 
it was a position he would never really 
like. Many of the cases were claima 
for persona! injuries and ho had little 
heart in flghting a just verdict against 


Clarence Darrow^a record as 
the protagonist of unpopular 
causes, and of the underdog it 
woven of lights and shadows. 
Labor cases reviewed. 


those who had been injured and crip* 
pled for life. 

The year 1894 brought a crisis In 
Darrow's life. It was the year of the 


great strike of the American Railway 
Union, headed by Eugene Deba. The 
strike started among the Pullman work- 
ers who struck against a wage reduction 
of 40 per cent. They were out for a 
month when the American Railway 
Union ordered a boycott on the handling 
of all Pullman cai*a. Within 48 hours 
all operations out to the we.stern coast 
were suspended. Debs was arrested 
for conspiracy. The strike ended and 
the A. R. U. was destroyed. 

Debs was faced with the likelihood of 
a heavy jail sentence. Lpabor rallied to 
hia defense. They needed counsel. Dar- 
row offered his services, and resigned as 
attorney for the railroad. His business 
and legal friends were astounded. It 
waa a mad thing to do. A young man 
at the height of his career, counsel for 
a powerful railroad, a man sought after 


by largo corporations; for thia man to 
renounce all thia and to defend a pov- 
erty-stricken labor leader, a madman, 
an enemy of his country — ^this was un- 
thinkable, They knew that the fee, if 
any, would be small. The glory, if in- 
deed could be called glory, would be 
confined to the circles of an outlawed 
group. 

As the trial proceeded, it was clear 
that in his defense Darrow would turn 
the case into a bitter assault upon the 
sham philanthropies of George M. Pull- 
man and reveal his clients, not as con- 
spirators against the federal govern- 
menl, but as high-minded repre- 
sentatives of the exploited work- 
ers of the sleeping-car magnate. 
The high spot in the case would 
be his questioning of Pullman. 

Teari Ma«k From Sham 

Harrow read from the minutes 
of a meeting of the General Man- 
agers Association held in 1893 
that a general combination of the 
railroad managers throughout the 
United States was desirable and a 
committee of five was appointed 
to cany out the idea. He also 
proved that the object of the com- 
bination was to regulate wages 
downward and to keep them uni- 
form throughout the country. He 
pointed out that this, in effect, 
was conspiracy, although not per- 
haps in the strictly legal sense of 
the term. And he pleaded that if 
the railway managers had the 
right to organize for their mutual 
benefit, the same right existed for 
the workingman on the roads. A 
subpoena was issued for Pullman 
demanding his testimony at the 
trial. But Pullman mvf fit to steal 
away in his private car and could 
not be found. 

The Chicago Tribune made this 
unique defense for Pullman’s 
flight: “It is not strange that he 
should not be willing to go on 
the stand to be questioned by Mr. 
Darrow. • ♦ • jg pl^jojj- 

ant for a person who is at the head of 
a great corporation and who has many 
subordinates and no superiors and who 
la In the habit of giving orders instead 
of answering questions, to be interro- 
gated by persons who are unfriendly to 
him and who may pnt disagreeable in- 
quiries which he has to reply to civilly." 

Darrow got a verdict of “not guilty" 
for Debs on the more serious charge of 
conspiracy. But Deba was sentenced to 
six months in jail for contempt of court 
in refusing to obey tfie restraining in- 
junction issued by the court, 

Def«nd« Wood Worken 

His next important case waa the de- 
fenie of Thomas I. Kidd, president of 

(Continued oo 220) 
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What Kind of Construction Do We Want? 

By WILLARD L. THORP, Director oj U. 5. Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce 


C onstruction is unquestionably 

an industry which fluctuates be- 
tween extreme prosperity and ex- 
treme poverty. The Federal Employ- 
ment Stabilization Board estimates the 
national construction total, all types, as 
$11,600,000,000 for 1929, or more than 
one-eighth of our entire national in- 
come. Probably the figure for 1028 was 
even higher than for 1929. I hesitate 
to introduce any clouds into your visit 
in this delightful spot, but one can not 
discuss the need for facts in the real 
estate field without remarking on its 
great instability at present and in the 
past. 

You wdll undoubtedly be very much 
interested in a study concerning na- 
tional income recently completed by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in accordance with a Senate res- 
olution. In dealing with construction, 
only that done by private agencies in 
the field is included, ao that work done 
by various branches of government^ or 
by industrial organizations using their 
own forces, is excluded. In 1929, the 
estimated total under this <iefinition is 
about $7,000,000,000. The number 
actually employed in these projects was 
about 1,600.000 persons. Slightly over 
3,000^000 reported themselves in the 
1029 Census of Occupations as being 
attached to the entire industry, Per- 
haps 800,000 of these were in branches 
of construction activity covered else- 
where in our study— government con- 
struction, for example — and the re- 
maining 700,000 were unemployed. I 
am now speaking of 1929, 

For 1982 the projects covered by our 
definition total only $1,700,000,000, or 
only 24 per cent of the 1929 figure; the 
number engaged had dropped to 44 per 
cent, while the number employed had 
declined to 37.2 per cent. Our esti- 
mates for subdivisions of the groups 
show clearly that private construction, 
chiefly housing, has shown by far the 
greatest decrease. 

If one wishes to determine what this 
decline actually means for various 
groups in the industry, the figures are 
extremely significant. After payments 
W'ere made for materials in 1929, more 
than $3,100,000,000 were disbursed to 
those directly connected with the indus- 
try by labor or property right. In 19.32, 
the similar item was $803,933,000. The 
way in which this was disbursed was as 

1929 1932 Per 

Millions Cent 

Compensation of Dollars Decrease 


pai<l employees 

2,620 

689 

73.7 

Dividends 

62 

4 

93.7 

Interest 

17 

11 

37.6 

Withdrawals of 




entrepreneurs _ 

436 

160 

64.3 

Total disbursed 

3,136 

894 

73.0 

Total produced 

3,082 

774 

74,9 


Do we want a stable or specu-* 
lative business? Authority an- 
nounces national inventory, and 
suggests its significance. 


There is materia! for an entire speech 
in this brief table. Its cold statistical 
figures depict the depression in an ob- 
jective way, but it requires very little 
imagination to see the distress and mis- 
ery which such a record implies. I am 
sure that if we had figures for 1933 
they would be oven more tragic, for 
contracts awarded for residential con- 
struction in 1933 were on a level even 
below that of 1932. 


Economic ControU Fail 

The record of disaster in the con- 
struction iitiustry, and this is not the 
first time this has happened, is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the failure of the 
supposed economic controls in an indi- 
vidualistic competitive society to func- 
tion. There are at least two elements 
in the economic system which theoreti- 
cally stabilize any industry. The first 
is price and the second is the financial 
mechanism. The significant price in the 
real property field is rents. Presumably, 
when construction activity is excessive, 
rents fall and discourage further build- 
ing. Likewise, when a shortage de- 
velops, rents advance and stimulate 
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Specially Designed Mill Creates Unique Cable 

By J. £. HORNE, U V. No. 18, Lob Angeks 


S O as not to disap point the readers 
of the Journal, I will try to Jive up 
to my promise to give an idea 

as to the methods used in manufacturing 
the hollow type conductor that is being 
used on the power line between Los 
Angeles and Boulder Dam. 

Tliia scribe had the pleasure of going 
through the plant of the General Cable 
Corporation, which is manufacturing the 
conductor for this power line. But be- 
fore going into detnils about the manu- 
facture, I must comment upon the cour- 
tesy shown me, I have been in quite a 
large number of plants of different kindSi 
but never was I shown the courtesy 1 
received in this one. Mr. S, M, Smith, 
one of the olHdals, furnished me with an 
article detailing the manufacture of the 
type of conductor. (The General 
Cable Company prefers this to be known 
as the “HH” type of conductor.) 

And now for the mechanically inclined 
readers of the JournaIj (which should 
inclade all electrical workers). Get your- 
self ready for a very interesting story as 
to the method of manufacture of this 
type of conductor. At this point let me 
say that I am quoting from the “Intake," 
a magazine published for the employees 
of the Department of Water and Power, 
city of Los Angeles, and also from an 
article written by Moss A. Kent, assis- 
tant general manager of the General 
Cable Company, in "Wire and Wire 
Products," a magassine put out by the 
General Cable Company, Also, my own 
observations. 

There has just been completed here in 
Los Angeles a new modem factory 
building, with a floor area of approxi- 
mately 60,000 square feet. To the casual 
visitor to this new plant, the equipment 
in it would appear to be standard roll- 
ing, cold drawing, and stranding equip- 
ment, such as is found in all other wire 
manufacturing plants throughout the 
country. Actually, however, the equip- 
ment is much more interesUng than it 
would at first appear; interesting not 
only to the casual visitor because of the 
fact that this equipment is the first of 
its kind in the United States and, for 
that matter, in the Western Hemisphere, 
but interesting to those familiar with 
the manufacture of electric wires and 
cables, because of the unusual shapes 
and forces dealt with by the unique 
equipment, and of interest to those inter- 
ested in the transtnisston of electrical 
energy at high voltages over long dis- 
tances, because of the vastness of the 
project, and the unusual characteristics 
of the product produced. 

This factory and its equipment wore 
designed and built primarily for the 
purpose of manufacturing the eojfer 
transmission cable to be used in trans- 
mitting electrical energy from Boulder 
Dam to Ixis Angeles, a distance of 274 
miles. 


Entire electric industry inter- 
ested in cable used in spanning 
desert from Los Angeles to 
Boulder Dam. 


Manufacluring Melhodi aad Equipmeiit 

An exaniiiiaLion of the type “HH" con- 
ductor immediately raises the question in 
the mind of anyone who la interested in 
modern nmnufacturing methods, how it 
is possible to manufacture in mile 
lengths the apecially shaped sections 
which make up the conductor, and it is 
apparent that the manufacturing process 
and the equipment used cannot be the 
standard garden variety used In all 
plants manufacturing wires and cables. 
The design and construction of the draw- 
ing and cabling equipment for this type 
"HH" conductor have required the solu- 
tion of many new and interesting prob- 
lems, The equipment, while radically 
new, is based on data secured from a 
study of methods used abroad in the 
manufacture of similar cables, and from 
a large amount of experimental work 
carried on at one of the plants of the 
General Cable Company in this country. 

Heating Wire Bari 

The conversion of a copper bar into 
the finished copper cable is accomplished 
in four major stepa or processes* 

First: The copper bars are gradually 
raised to a temperature approximately 
1.60Q degrees Fahrenheit by slowly pass- 
ing through a furnace in which each bar 
remains in the firing chamber for a per- 
iod of one and one-half hours* 

The copper wire bars, each weighing 
250 pounds, are approxiinately four by 
four by 54 Inches. Each end ts bluntly 
pointed to facilitate its introduction into 
the rolling mllL The yard crane for 
hoisting these bars Is equipped to pick up 
40 bars Bimultaneously* 

The Initial heating furnace has a 
capacity of 00 bars but the feed through 
the furnace is continuous, each bar being 
carried upon water-cooled rails from the 
entrance to the discharge of the furnace 
Once the bar is started on its journey, 
the process Is automatic through the 
furnace, through the five passes of the 
roughing mill and through the first two 
passes of the finishing mill. As the bat 
passes through the roils, it is alternately 
a square section and an oval section with 
conttnunlly diminishing area. 

Second : The copper bar, rendereil soft 
and pliable by the first process, immedi- 
ately passes through eight successive 
rolls, with the result that from each 
original four-foot six-inch bar a copper 
wire rod is obtained about 2S0 feet long 
with a cross sectional area about one- 
quarter square inch. 


Electrically Driven Mill 

The roughing mill is driven by a 400- 
horsepower motor and has a capacity of 
60 bars per hour. 

As each passes a stream of water im- 
pinges upon the copper bar, and removes 
the outer film of oxide. Three-quarters 
of 1 per cent of the total weight of the 
copper is removed by this w^ashing 
process. 

The final rolled bar or rod for the seg- 
ments of Boulder transmission tine cable 
is semi-elliptical — .38x.72 inches, each 
280 feet long* 

The copper rods are wound upon a 
coder, immersed in a cold water bath, 
and carried by electric truck to the sul- 
phuric acid bath. The 15 per cent sul- 
phuric acid solution dissolves the remain- 
ing film of oxide. The solution is con- 
tinuously circulated through an auxil- 
iary tank having suspended within it a 
lead anode and copper cathode and from 
which the copper in solution is recovered 
electrolyticany. The cathodes are shipped 
back to the Tacoma refinery and treated 
the same as the smelter product* 

Third: After washing the copper rod 
in the diluted sulphuric acid bath to re- 
move the copper oxide formed during the 
rolling process, the rod, now at atmos- 
pheric temperature, is laterally pulled 
(in trade parlance “cold drawn") 
through a set of nine reduction dies, 
each succeeding die having a smaller 
cross sectional opening or passageway 
through which the wire Is pulled. The 
last die has an opening exactly the Bize 
and shape of the desired finished wire 
nlrand. 

As the drawing of the wire Is a con- 
tinuous process, it is necessary for the 
copper rods to be fastened end to end. 
The ends are scarfed with a circiilar psw 
and, by the use of an electric brazing 
machine, are brazed together with silver 
solder. 

On the pulling side of each die of the 
wire-drawing machine is a power-oper- 
ated steel drum known as the "pulling 
head," around which two turns of wire 
are wrapped* Each successive drum has 
an increased peripheral speed to com- 
pensate for the gradually increasing 
length of the copper wdre. 

Cooled in PaiiBiiig 

At each side is a jet of water and 
soap solution for cooling the wire. This 
solution is circulated through a cooling 
tower and at periodic intervals the cop- 
per content is recovered from the 
solution. 

Fourth; The individual strands (or 
for the Boulder Dam line, the segments 
of a cylinder or tube) are w'ound on reels 
which in turn are mounted on a cable 
machine. This machine winds or as- 
sembles the individual strands into the 
finished cable, at the rate of 30 feet per 
minute* The Boulder Dam cable will 
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FliiljitiuuJ ilollow Coinliictnr, Slimvii Kujiiiiiip: UiiL of 1‘lcture at Rl^^ht. 


consist of 10 imlivklual segments, each 
shaped by the last wire-dra%vmg die with 
a tongue and a gro()ve<l edge. When tJtfe 
wire is drawn, the sections provide a 
very loose f^t between respective tongue 
and grooves but as the segments are 
simultaneouRly pulled through the clos- 
ing head of the cable machine, the 
grooves are autoniaticaily tightened over 
the tongue and the finished cable is 
protluced. 

The cable machine is one designed 
especially for this plant and is thought 
to be an improvement on the machines 
heretofore used* The machines will 
handle cable having from seven to 12 
strands or segments. For the Boulder 
Canyon line, 10 reels of segmented wire, 
each holding one mile length, are 
mounted simultaneously. 

The Idea Borrowed From Auto* 

Flach reel has an adjustable brake 
similar to an automobile brake by which 
the proper tension is held on each 
strand of wire. The reel carriage and 
the cable guide revolve at 13 revolutions 


per minute, which provides tlie twist or 
lay on the cable. 

The closing of the 10 segments into 
one tubular cable is accomplished by the 
simple process of pulling the segments 
through a cylindrical die with internal 
diameter equal to the external diameter 
of the finished cable ami over an internal 
mandrel or pin with a diameter equal to 
the minimum diameter of the corrugated 
interior of the cable. 

The cable is pulled at the rate of 30 
feet per minute through this dosing 
head by a capstan 10 feet in diameter, 
driven through reduction gears by a 
50-horsepower motor at one r.pun. Six 
to eight w'raps around the capstan are 
necessary to obtain sufficient friction to 
puM the cable through the final process. 

The scrubbing^ machine is a device for 
carrying the cable through a hot spray 
of Okite, follow'od by a vigorous brush- 
ing in a bath of dean, hot water. 

The finished cable is wound upon steel 
reels, eight feet in diameter, each carry- 
ing 5,500 feet of cable. The outside of 
the cable is lagged with steel plates as 
a protection during shipment* 


Advantage of Type HH Conductor 

The Corona losses of type con- 

ductors have been measured and are very 
low, practically of a different order of 
magnitude from those of cables having 
round wire on the surface. This is easily 
understandable because the surface of 
the type “inr^ conductor approaches a 
smooth tube which, as we know, gives 
minimum Corona losses, 

Thli Typo Cable New to the United 
States 

The building of the Boulder Dam and 
the engineering of the electrical projects 
connected with the transformation of its 
tremendous water power into electrical 
energy, supplies a great stimulus to the 
industrial and commercial activities of 
Southern California. Along with these 
increased activities have come engineer- 
ing developments and advantages which 
heretofore we have lacked, Of these ad- 
vantages, one is the introduction to this 
country in a large way of hollow core 
bore transmission cable, described in this 
article* 

(ContlTnied on pfifje 2S0) 
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1934 World’s Fair Shows Electric Ad vances 


By CHARLES D. MASON. L. U. No. 134. Chicago 


L ike a fictional best seller, Chicago’s 
World’s Pair goes into a larger new 
edition this month. By popular de- 
mand and as tho idea expands, and the 
exposition grows, electricity keeps pace. 
The 19S3 Exposition cost 133,500,000, 
and an additional $5,000,000 will be 
spent this year. There were 22,000,000 
paid admissions in 1033, and over 2,500,* 
OOO tickets have already been sold for 
1934, 

Large companies that were not repre* 
seated m the fair last year are taking 
space this year. There are Pord, 
Armour, Swift, John E. Thompsen, 
Hiram Walker, Studebaker, and many 
others. 

There are over a dozen new villages — 
the Swiss, with a reproduction of the 
Alps; Spanish, Tunisia, German, Italian, 
Colonial, English, Irish, Belgian, Dutch, 
French, and Streets of Shanghai. 

Hollywood is making many new addi- 
tions, and will make sound pictures. It 
will be one of the brightest 
spots at the fair, and will 
also have one of the most 
popular night dubs, and there 
is also the Casino. 

The low cost of admission 
to the 1034 Century of Prog* 
r ess— 60 cents for adults and 
26 cents for children, with 
special days when children 
will be admitted for five cents 
— ^will be within the reach of 
all who desire to come, see 
and enjoy the most- gorgeous 
display of art, literature, 
music, science and industry 
ever collected at one time and 
place. 

Transportation will be bet- 
ter than ever. There will be 
boats, buses, jtnrikishas, 
wheel chairs, launches and 
gondolas to carry you about 
the exposition, and street cars, 
buses and boats to bring you 
to the gates at popular prices. 

It will be opened by Presi* 
dent Roosevelt, by remote 
control, May 26, 1934. This 
date was selected so that the 
many visitors to Chicago ex- 
pected over the rJecoration 
Day holidays will be able to 
see the fair. 

Last year you had to walk 
or ride 82 miles to see all of 
the fair. This year it is even 
more extensive. 

The color scheme for this 
year is a mass of gay colors. 
Impossible to explain, and we 
don’t want to. It's a secret! 

Come and see for yourself. 

Last year they turned the 
lights on by the light from the 
star A re turns. This year we 
will have the Arcturus bea* 
con, or have the light from 


Eternal winter of German Vil- 
lage maintained by electric re- 
frigeration. New lighting effects. 
New substation erected. Presi- 
dent of United States collaborates 
with star-ray. 


the same star light a gas-filled tube, but 
the light will be turned on by a talking 
motion picture of the President of the 
United States. 

Roosevelts Enter Openiiis 

The actual click of the switch which 
the President pushes 'will furnish the 
sound impulse that will turn on the 
lights at A Century of Progress. 

The First Lady of the Land, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, will then be invited to push 
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a switch which will turn on the colored 
lights of the largest fountain in the 
world. And then each night the lights of 
A Century of Progress will be turned on 
through the medium of a talking picture. 

Three copies of this film will be made 
in early May, showing the President 
welcoming visitors to A Century of 
Progress, and this will be thrown on the 
screen at three different points, the Hall 
of Science, Lagoon Theatre, and the 
Court of States, which will enable 60,000 
visitors to see the grand opening. 

Great scientific and electrical shows 
are being planned, mvisible rays with 
their terrific power and electrical stunts 
that will amaze even the experienced 
electrician. 

The German Black Forest, a new con- 
cession, gives a fine example of what air 
conditioning can do. With synthetic 
snow and all of the suggestive surround- 
ings, it will be cool and comfortable — 
and there will be a real, outdoor ice skat- 
ing ring in full operation 
right through the hottest 
weather. 

This is done by air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration. 

A constant demand for 
more lighting displays has 
caused a considerable demand 
for an increase of electrical 
capacity* Because of this de- 
mand, as well as the require- 
ments of the many new con- 
cessions, a new substation 
will be built at 31st Street, 
having a capacity of 6,000 
k.v.a., with a 12,00 0-volt, 
high-tension line. Construc- 
tion will start by April 16. 

Construction and mainte- 
nance in the electrical field 
will be conducted along the 
same lines of harmony as last 
year, in which Local No. 134 
played an important part. 
Approximately the same num- 
ber of electricians will be 
employed. 

Many startling electrical 
discoveries and practical de- 
vices are contemplated by 
General Electric and West- 
inghouse, but are as yet 
undisetosed. 
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Radio Takes Prominent Part 

Radio and public address 
systems will play a big part 
in entertaining the public, 
and broadcasts will be made 
by N. B. C. and C. B. S., WLS 
and WGK, all of which will 
have headquarters on the 
grounds and will broadcast 
from 200 stations over 30 
local pickups by more than 
500 miles of wire with central 
station. 

Neon tubing will play its 
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QKUMAN VII^LAnT:, WORI,n’S PAIR. A STUnY IN -RLECTniC REFUTH ERATION ART 


(ComJnuetl on 225) 


Electrical Equipment Intricate 


There are two banks of transformers, 
six 500 k.v,a, and three 833 k.vm,, mak- 
ing a total of 5,499 k,v*a. to supply the 
building. There are 9,461 colored flood 
lights of various sizes, ranging from 600 
watts of 5,000 watts. These are used to 
illuminate and color the building. If all 
of the trough lighting were laid end to 
end, it would be over five miles long. 

The ineide of the building will be 


part. They are already planning to out- 
line the Sky-ride with neon, which would 
make it visible for miles. 

Another interesting feature of the 
Sky ride will be the talking telescope. 
When you turn the talking telescope 
upon any of the major features within a 
radius of 25 miles, it will identify the 
project and give a short lecture upon the 
subject. 

Electrical science is being used more 
and Tnore every day in the medical field 
for the curing and combating of diseases. 
This year there will be an exhibition of 
a teletractor which educates the deaf 
and blind by sound vibrations, which 
change frequency and amplitude cor- 
responding to sounds produced by 
speech. 

Another feature of interest is the 
micro vivarium motion picture, which 
enlarges a drop of water until you can 
see the actual life in it. 

One of the most interesting exhibits is 
the portable radio station. One can send 
and receive messages to 60 different 
countries. One can send a message to 
Byrd’s expedition in the Antarctic, to 
Central Africa, Polynesia, and many 
other places. Arrangements will be 
made for the fair visitors to send code 
messages to various parts of the world. 
Screens 30 feet in diameter will repro- 
duce the translation of the foreign 
language, but the audience will hear the 
actual spoken words over the public ad- 
dress system when reply messages come 
in from distant countries. 

The biggest new exhibit this year is 
the Ford Exposition, the central feature 
of which will be Ford’s Drama of Trans- 
portation. It is called that because it 
shows all stages of transportation from 


1‘KESmENT AM> MHH. UOOREVKLT ATTEND TOE 1031 ^VOKIJ> VAMl. 


the Egyptian chariot to the modern 
automobile. The building is 900 feet 
long and costing $1,600,000. This is 
equal to a cost of $10,000 a day for the 
150 days of the fair, Ordinarily this 
would be an eight months’ job, but they 
have three months to complete the build- 
ing, and they will be ready for the open- 
ing. There are 1,400 tons of steel, 
1,600,000 feet of Jumber, 700,000 square 
feet of wall board, all to be erected in 


three months. A new type of construc- 
tion is in vogue. The steel is welded and 
it is streamlined. 

Livingston Company Describes Job 

Let's see what Mr. S. Pfluger and Mr. 
William Howe, of Livingston and Com- 
pany, the electrical contractors, have to 
say: “This is ordinarily a six months’ 
job. We have 42 working days in w'hich 
to complete it. This is a feat in itself, 
and respect and honor are due to the 
union and to the men who exerted them- 
selves* and made it possible for us to 
complete so large a project in so short a 
time.” Here are Mr. W. E. O’Neil, of 
the builders, and Mr. Griffln, of Albert 
Kahn, Inc., the Detroit architects who 
deHigned the building. Let's see what 
they have to say : “Harmony is the key- 
word of this job. We are well-pleased 
with the perfect co-operation we have 
received from the Chicago office of Liv- 
ingston and Company, and regard them 
as reliable, competent electrical con- 
tractors. We are also gratified to see 
the competent way in which the union 
men w'ho are employed there go about 
their business.” 

I^ei’s talk to the electrical foreman 
and get some of the details of this huge 
project. 
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Power of Life and Death Over Workers 

By JOSEPH B, EASTMAN^ Federal Co-otdinaior o/ Railroads 


W HEN the Transportation Act, 
1920p was enacted, following the 
return of the railroads to their 
private owners after the period of Fed- 
eral control, an effort was made to pro- 
vide for the orderly adjuatment of labor 
contro%*ersies with the aid of a govem- 
ifienlal agency. The Railroad Labor 
Board was created for that purpose, and 
the intent was that It should occupy 
much the same field in the settlement of 
disputes between the railroads and their 
employees as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission occupies in the settlement 
of disputes between the railroads 
and their patrons. The labor board 
functioned for a period of about 
six years, but the results were 
satisfactory neither to the raiU 
roads nor to the employees. The 
trouble was that while it followed 
the general pattern of the Inter- 
Htate Commerce Commission, and 
was designed to be an impartial 
government tribunal for the set- 
tlement of disputes, it was given 
no authority to enforce its de- 
cisions, and in that respect differed 
radically from the Interstate Com- 
moreo Commission, 

It seemed apparent that one of 
two things should be done — either 
the labor board should be given 
real authority, or it should be dis- 
banded and the settlement of dis- 
putes left to a procedure of con- 
ference and negotiation between 
the railroads and their employees 
with the aid of a governmental 
agency designed solely for media- 
tion purposes. The latter course 
vras followed and resulted In the 
present railway labor act. That 
act %vas worked out in eonforonce 
between representatives of the 
railroads and representatives of 
the employees and was favored 
by both sides. It was frankly an 
experiment, dependent largely 
upon the good faith and good will 
of the parties, the skill of the 
government mediators, and in the 
last analysis the power of public opinion 
informed in emergencies by a Presi- 
dential fact-finding board. The act 
prescribed a definite procedure for col- 
lective bargaining by independent par- 
ties freed from interference, influence, 
or coercion, and set up machinery for 
mediation, arbitration, and fact-finding; 
but it provided no penalties or other 
specific means of enforcing the duties 
which were imposed. The two parties 
wished to see the experiment tried; they 
were very hopeful of good results; but 
neither was sure of the outcome. 

This Hailway Labor Act has now been 
tried for a period of nearly eight years. 
It has served a very useful purpose and 
has brought about many good results, 
but experience has shown that it is in 
need of improvement. The bill before 


So Co-ordinator Eastman views 
the power of companies over men 
in company uniotis, A historic 
utterance. 


you, S. 3266, proposes such improve- 
ments, It does not depart from the gen- 
eral principles of the present railway 
labor act, but instead is designed to rein- 
force those prindplos and provide for 


their more effective application. It seeks 
not to overturn but to perfect what has 
been done. 

To understand this “company 
union” question you must realize the 
influence which a company is able to 
exert over Its employees. If tt cares 
to use it, particularly in a time when 
jobs are not to be bad for the ask- 
ing. It la like the power of life and 
death, for it means the power to de- 
prive a man of the very means of 
subsistence. The influence may be 
fixerteci at the time when a man 
wants a Job, by making him agree to 
limit his freedom of choice in the 
matter of labor organizations, or it 
may be exerted after he becomes on 
employee, by instilling in him the 


fear that if he does not do as the 
company wishes, he may lose Hia job. 
Bear in mind that there are any 
number of plausible reasons which 
may be conjured up for demotion or 
dismissal, and that the real reason 
need not be brought out into the 
open. In addition to this use of fear, 
which is a most potent instrument 
of influence and easy to employ, 
there is the hope of gain. This is 
utilized by paying the salaries of 
officers or in other ways meeting or 
helping to meet the expenses of fav- 
ored organizations in extend- 
ing concessions of this sort to 
them which would not be ex- 
tended to organizations which 
are not favored. 

In the investigations which my 
staff has made, I have gone rather 
exhaustively into this matter, and 
I entertain no doubt whatsoever 
that the chief reason why railroad 
managements prefer so-called com- 
pany unions is because they can 
more readily influence their poli- 
cies and management than would 
be the case with national organ- 
izations. Nor do I have any 
doubt as to the fact that they have 
in the past played a large part in 
both the initial organization and 
the subsequent operations of these 
company unions. Proof of this 
fact can be supplied if necessary, 
but for present purposes 1 do not 
believe it to be necessary. 

The fact is that I have spent 
considerable time with the ralL 
road executives on this matter, 
and their attitude has on the 
whole been very commendable. 
The conditions have been im- 
proved very materially. The im- 
provement has not been complete, 
but excellent progress has been 
and is being made, I do not now 
suggest legislation because of im- 
mediate need, but in order that 
the legislative situation may be 
clarified and stabilized and proper pro- 
vision made for the future. 

Statutory provisions guaranteeing in- 
dependence of railroad labor organiza- 
tions and freedom of choice to employ- 
ees in selecting their labor representa- 
tives plainly belong in the railway labor 
act, rather than in the emergency rail- 
road transportaion act, 1033, The lat- 
ter is a temporary measure. It will 
come to an end on June 16, unless its 
operation is extended by the President, 
and it can be extended at most for only 
a year. The provisions in question are 
foreign to the general purposes of the 
emergency act, and have imposed a 
burden upon the Co-ordinator’s organi- 
zation which was net originally con- 
templated. Clearly thcco provisions 
(Conttimed on 21^1 
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In Ca se o f Fi re, Look Around, Choose 


L ook around now. Pick out nn exit. 
And in case of fire, do not run; walk. 
This has always seemed to me pretty 
sound advice in any emergency. It im- 
plies that one must keep cool in order to 
get somewhere quickly and also fluggeaU 
a certain amount of pre-vision — that 
foresight is better than hindsight* 

« • « 

Things have moved so rapitlly in 
Washington during the last month that 
labor has been left somewhat breath- 
less in the revelations. Certain facts 
begin to appear pretty dear now that 
the National Recovery Administration 
is at present fully in the possession of the 
Jim Emerys, the Chambers of Com- 
merce, and manufacturing associations, 
the open shop leaders, union baiters and 
that whole crowd who have been so po%v- 
erful in Washington for the last 25 years. 
Through the vantage point of NRA this 
group is reaching out to the National 
Labor Board, the Public Works Admin- 
istration and to the Labor Department, 
and to any other agencies where organ- 
ized labor may be said to be respected, 
and where free unions are regarded as In- 
struments important to the state and to 
industry. It appears also that tho labor 
and consumer groups in NRA will have a 
certain formal strength and that the Na- 
tional Eecovery Administration as a 
great parliament of industry is a failure 
and leaves the situation in Washington 
pretty much as it was in former years, 
except that the businessmen's group 
has a stronger foothold rather than in 
secret lobbies. 

• * ♦ 

The question arises — what should la- 
bor do under these? circumstances? 

It should be remembered at once that 
the National Recovery Administration 
was created by Congress, that it is the 
creature of Congress, 
and that it has not yet 
Ruperseded Congress. It 
would appear wise there- 
fore for labor to turn 
quietly from the tre- 
mendous grind of codes 
at NRA and begin to 
build a strong legislative 
movement in the na- 
tional Congress. I can- 
not emphasize too much 
the elections of 1934 
and I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the need of 
beginning now — this 
spring — to choose can- 
didates to support that 
actually understand the 
present social situation 
and set-up. Labor should 
not accept any candidate 
merely because he has a 
conventional tag around 
his neck. Labor should 
scan his record, know 


By CRAZYLIKEAFOX 


Shrewd veteran of many labor 
battles points the way to new 
avenues of action. 


him personally, know his character, his 
views, and his probable line of action. 
Indeed, labor should try to get labor 
unionists elected to Congress. 


The point is this. In the coming 
struggle between the business group and 
NRA, and labor unionists and unorgan- 
ized coriRumers, only the smallest skirm- 
ishes have taken place. We still have 
Congress; and Congress is still amen- 
able to ballots, and labor wants to say 
it with ballotfl. The point is, and I my 
this wdth all the emphasia I can com- 
mand, in the next year or two the Amer- 
ican people are going to have a chance 
to vote on economic questions in ways 
they have never voted before. In case 
of fire, look around for an exit, and 
w^alk; don't run. 

The exit is Congress. 


Some of tho economic questions which 
are likely to he referred to vote in the 
next tw’o years are: 

Shall w'ages be the first lien upon 
business? 

Should industry be democratized or 
shall we be a company unionized nation? 

Shall slums be eliminated? 

Shall all basic industries be regarded 
as public utilities? These are only a 
few of the major questions which are 
now appearing as possible national 
policies. 




These questions go very deep* They 
contain for the hour and for the genera- 
tion the great issues over which huge 
economic groups battle. Take a public 
service corporation like the Hell Tele- 
phone System. This is a w^ell-managed 
corporation, or aggregate of corpora- 
tions, from the point of view of the in- 
vestors’ steadily climbing dividend earn- 
ings, a steadily maintained dividend rate 
of 9 per cent, slowly falling suhacribers’ 
prices — ^these are all indications of the 
craftiness of management In protecting 
investors' interests. It can be easily un- 
derstood why stockholders in the Bell 
properties would lift their hands in holy 
horror at any remark that tended to dis- 
parage the management Yet no one 
can scan the balance sheets of the Bell 
System without being aware that good 
management goes only so far to protect 
the investor. Subscribers are not thought 
of and labor is badly exploited. The 
huge fund of a billion and a Jialf dollars 
held in reserve has been built up at the 
expense of workers and Bubscribers. 
Now the Bell System is a public service 
system. There are bills in Congress 
relating to its regulation. There is likely 
to come a time when the voters are to 
F-ay whut kind of a communications sys- 
tem is wanted. Do yon w^ont one that 
merely protects the investor or do you 
want one that returns a fair and reason- 
able profM. on investment and also gives 
the workers and subscribers a fair deal? 


In the coming months while labor is 
passing through a dark period of dis- 
illusionment, it can do one thing and 
do it well. It can prepare for the 
fall elections of 1934 and the national 
election of 1936. Every local union 
should interest itself in political ac- 
tivity. However, it 
should do this on a 
calm, cool basis* It 
should not be the crea- 
ture of agitators or po- 
litical Bpell-hinders* It 
should have its own poli- 
cies and endorse candi- 
dates who are — cool, 
courageous and honest 
In short, labor should 
walk, and not run to the 
nearest exit. 


■ tv' 
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**Ja life so dcur or peace 
MO sweet a$ to be pur- 
chitsed at the price of 
chains ami slavery? For- 
bid it, Almighty Godl"^ — 
ra trick /ioary, 
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"A little rebel Ho a now 
a ad then is a good thing. 
It is a medicine necessary 
for the sound heaUb of 
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Electric Contracting Code Goes Into Effect 


The compute tnwt of the Code of Fair 
Compvfition for the Electrical Contract- 
ing Diemtnt of the Conetmcthn Indus^ 
try is given below* Complete mstmc- 
tiowi have been smt to cUl local unions 
by Fremdeni D* IV* Tracy* Other tti* 
siructitms will be sent from time to ttme. 

Approved on April 19, 1934, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Effective on April 30, 
1934. 

AJITICLE I— DEFINITIONS 

Section 1 — Electrical Contracting Di- 
vision* 

The tertn “Electrical Contracting Di- 
vision” or “this Division” as used herein 
is defined to mean the erecting, install- 
ing. altering, repairing, servicing, or 
maintaining electric wiring, devices, ap* 
pliances, or equipment, including the 
purchasing from suppliers and the sell- 
ing of manufactured parts and products 
incorporated in such installation, pro- 
vided that: 

ffi) The provisions of this chapter 
shall not apply to work for telephone or 
telegraph service where such work is an 
integral part of the communication sys- 
tem owTi^ and operated by a telephone 
or telegraph company in rendering its 
duly authorized service as a telephone 
and telegraph company* 

The provisions of this chapter shall 
apply to the Installing of telephone and 
telegraph cables and wires in raceways 
or conduits In buildings in the process of 
construction where, pursuant to existing 
or future agreements or understandings, 
such work is performed by others 
than telephone or telegraph operating 
com pa nice. 

Should controversies arise as to 
whether or not such agreements or un- 
dcTstandings exist such controversies 
shall be refcrre<l for decision to such 
board in the National Recovery Admin- 
istration as may have been, or may be 
designated by the Administrator* 

(h) The provisions of this chapter 
shall not apply to electrical work for the 
generation and primary distribution of 
electric current, or the fiecondary distri- 
bution system ahead of the meter, where 
such work is an Integral part of the sys- 
tem owned and operated by an electric 
light and power company in rendering 
its duly authorized service, is done by 
such a company’s own employees, and/or 
is work on customer'a premises neces- 
sary for the rendering of safe and con- 
tinuing service, but the provisions of this 
chapter shall apply to the installation, 
permanent alteration or repair, or main- 
tenance of electric wiring, devices, ap- 
pliances or equipment of private owners 
other than an electric light and power 
company not elsewhere excluded in this 
section* 

•rthtiaot to Bftictes iitid flections, where 
omitted In the ofnHal draft, liSFe heen added 
by the Coaatractlon Lcacue to aesLat the 
realtor. 


President approves document 
April 19* Instructions sent to all 
local unions* 


(c) The provisions of this chapter 
shall not apply to the sale or rental of 
electrical signalling apparatus or systems 
for protection against fire, burglary or 
robberyt or to the servicing of such sig- 
nalling apparatus or systems, where 
such work is an integral part of such a 
system owned and serviced or main- 
tained by an individual, firm, corpora- 
tion. or other form of enterprise engaged 
in such business* 

(d) The provisions of this chapter 
shall not apply to manufacturing or as- 
semblrng in the manufacturer’s plant, 
nor to servicing or repairing of electrical 
apparatus, appliances or equipment by a 
manufacturer or by an electric repair 
shop, but the provisions of this chapter 
shall apply to the installation of all new 
electrical work on the customer’s prem- 
ises not elsewhere excluded in this 
section. 

An electric repair shop, for the pur- 
poses of this paragraph, shall mean an 
eatabliahment engaged in the repairing, 
rewinding and reconditioning of nrators. 
generators, transformers and other elec- 
trical apparatus. 

(e) The provisions of this chapter 
shall not apply to the maintaining, 
servicing or repairing of existing in- 
stallations of electric wiring, devices or 
equipment, or the moving and relocating 
of equipment within a plant or property, 
performed by an owner or tenant (not 
for hire), individually or with his per- 
manent employee or employees for elec- 
trical maintenance work within bis own 
property, but the provisions of this chap 
ter shall apply to the installation of all 
new electrical work not elsewhere ex- 
cluded in this Mection, 

The term “permanent employee,” as 
used in this paragraph is confined to any 
employee who is regularly and contmu- 
ously employed, or who has been so em- 
ployed by any such owner or tenant 
within such owner's or tenant’s own 
plant or property for a period of not less 
than six months* 

Sec lion 2 — Aiioci&lion 

The term “association” as used herein 
means the Natioimt Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association* 

ARTICLE II— HOURS, WAGES, AND 
CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 

Section 1 — Skilled W«ie* 

No skilled electrical worker shall be 
paid at less than the rate of seventy-five 
cents (75c) per hour; providewi, however, 
that this shall not be construed to au- 
thorize reductions in existing rates of 


pay; and provided further, that the ad- 
ministrator may reconsider the provia- 
iona of this section upon the expiration 
of a period of ninety (90) daya after the 
effective date of this chapter, or there- 
after if he Bhall deem neceasary, and, 
upon the basis of such reports, studies 
or hearings as he may obtain or conduct, 
may require such modification of, or 
make ouch other doterminatton with re- 
spect to, the provisions of this section as 
be shall by his further order direct; and 
provided further, that if it shall be rep- 
resented to the administrator and he 
shall determine that the provisions of 
this section impose undue hardship upon 
employers or employees or both, within 
any region or locality, he may at any 
time grant such stay of or exemption 
from or exception to the provisions of 
this section within such rogion or local- 
ity as he may determine justice requires; 
and provided further that the provisions 
of this section ahall be subject to the 
provisions of section 7(5) of the act, or 
any actions taken thereunder or in ac- 
cordance therewith* 

Section 2 — Tipio Rale or Piece-work 

The minimum rates of pay applicable 
to employees wnthin this division shall 
be maintained regardless of whether the 
employee is compensated on the baais of 
a time rate, piece-work or other basis. 

Section 3— Skilled Worker Ratio 

Not more than one person not em- 
ployed as a skilled worker shall be em- 
ployed to each three skilled electrical 
workers or fraction the roof on any elec- 
trical construction or installation work* 

Section 4 — Subletting Labor 

No member of this division shall di- 
rectly or indirectly sublet to any em- 
ployee or laborer, Uie labor services re- 
quired by any contract secured by such 
member* 

Section S — 'Evndiiis Labor Provision* 

In no case shall a member of this 
division avoid or evade the labor pro- 
visions of this chapter by contracting his 
work to any person or persons subject 
to labor provisions less stringent than 
those provided in this chapter* 

Section 6 — Payment of Wagei 

Wages as they become due shall be 
payable in lawful currency of the United 
States, or by negotiable check therefor 
payable on demand at par, 

Scctioti 7 Rcbateti un Wh.||i;b 

A member of this division or liia 
agents shall accept no rebates directly or 
indirectly on such wages, or give any- 
thing of value or extend favors to any 
person for the purpose of influencing 
rates of wages or the working conditions 
of his employees. 
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Section 8— Employer Compliance with 
fioiiri 

Any member of this division shall be 
subject to the applicable maxiinuiii 
hourly limitations provided In Chapter I 
of this code in the performance by him 
of manual labor or mechanical occupa- 
tions customarily performed by an 
employee* 

Section 9 — Siiperviiory Employeei 

For the purposes of this chapter, an 
employee engaged in supervisory work, 
as referred to in sub-paragraph 3, para- 
graph B, Section 2, Article HI, of Chap- 
ter I, shall be defined as an employee 
who does not work with tools, or does 
not engage in manual labor. 

Section 10 — ^Wj^tchmen 

Watchmen may be permitted to work, 
not in excess of fifty-six <56) hours in 
any week, but not in excess of six days 
in any week. 

Section II — Safety Standards 

Every employer shall make reasonable 
provisions for the safety and health of 
his entployees at the place and during 
the hours of their employment. Stan- 
dards for safety and health shall be sub- 
mitted' by the Divisional Code Authority 
to the Administrator within three (3) 
months after the effective date of this 
code. 

Section 12 — Pofttna Labor ProvUions 

Within thirty (30) days after the ap- 
proval of this code, all employers subject 
to its provisions shall post In a conspicu- 
ous place in their respective shops and 
other established places of business com- 
plete copies of the labor provisions of 
Chapter I and this chapter. 

ARTICLE III— ADMINISTRATION 

To further effectuate the poHcies of 
the act, a Divisional Code Authority is 
hereby constituted for the Electrical 
Contracting Division, to be known as the 
^‘Electrical Contractors Code Authority,^' 
to co-operate with the Administrator in 
the administration of this code. 

Section 1 — Divisional Code Authority 

The Divisional Code Authority shall 
consist of ten (10) individuals, or such 
other number as may be approved from 
time to time by the Administrator, to be 
selected as hereinafter set forth. 

Section 2 — Cofutituency of Authority 

Seven (7) members of the Divisional 
Code Authority shall be appointed by the 
executive committee of the association 
from the association’s membership to 
eerve for terms of not more than one (1) 
year. The three (3) additional members 
shall be selected on a fair and repre- 
sentative basis by the executive commit- 
tee of the association from members of 
this division who are not members of the 
association, each of the non-members so 
selected to be approved by the Adminis- 
trator and to serve for a term of not more 


than one (1) year; subject, however, to 
the exercise at any time by the non-mem- 
bers of the association of their right to 
select, pursuant to a method of selection 
approved by the Administrator, their own 
representatives on the Divisional Code 
Authority as successors to the three (3) 
members then in office appointed by the 
said executive committee. 

Each member of the Divisional Code 
Authority shall have one vote. 

Appointees who are members of the 
association may at any time be replaced 
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by the appointing agency subject to re- 
view by the Administrator. 

Seetlon 3 — Use of NR A Insignia 

The Divisional Code Authority shall 
in addition to the powers and duties 
which said Divisional Code Authority 
has by virtue of paragraph B, Article IV, 
Chapter I, of this code, co-operate with 
the Administrator in regulating the use 
of any NRA insignia solely by those 
members of the industry who have as- 
sented to, and are complying with, this 
code. 

ARTICLE IV— FAIR TRADE PRAC- 
TICE REGULATIONS 

Seolion 1- — ^QualiHcatiniif 

A member of this division bidding 
upon or undertaking to execute electrical 
work within this division should be 
properly qualified by capital, organiza- 
tion, technical training and experience 


in the industry, to direct the installing, 
altering, or repairing of electrical wir- 
ing, devices, appliances, or equipment. 

Section 2 — Record of Cotlt 

A member of this division shall not 
submit an estimate price on any job, or 
submit a bill for his services, without 
retaining a record showing the true cost 
upon which his estimate is based or his 
charges were determined. 

Section 3 — Selling Below Coit 

A. No member of this division Bhall 
quote, sell or offer to sell any product, 
installation, or other service within this 
division at less than his individual cost 
thereof, cost for the purpose of this rule 
to be determined pursuant to the cost 
finding and/or estimating methods pro- 
vided for in Section 4 of this article. 

Defining Coil 

B, The term "cost’' as used in this 
section is defined as the sum of the fol- 
lowing items of cost: 

1. Materials. 

2. Labor. 

B. Job expense, which shall include; 

(a) Drafting. 

(b) Delivery of materials. 

(c) Transportation of employees, 

if any. 

(d) Hotel expense for employees, 

if any. 

(e) Municipal permits, inspection 

fees, if any. 

(f) Public liability and compensa- 

tion insurance. 

(g) Code Authorities* fees charge- 

able to job. 

4. Overhead expense, excluding items 
of depreciation or unused facilities, in- 
terest on indebtedness, interest on in- 
vestment or selling expense. (Estimat- 
ing expense shall not be considered as 
selling expense for the purpose of this 
paragraph 4.) 

Contractor Working with TooU 

C. The labor item of cost shall include, 
in respect of labor services or operations 
performed by any individual member of 
this division, or any combination or asso- 
ciation of such individual members, a 
charge of not less than the minimum 
rate established in or pursuant to this 
Code as applicable to the performance 
of such services or operations by 
employees. 

Section 4 — ^Cott Finding and Estimating 

The Divisioiml Code Authority shall 
cause to be formulated an accounting 
system and methods of cost finding 
and/or estiniating capable of use by all 
members of the industry which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Adminis- 
trator. After such system and methods 
have been so formulated and approved, 
full details concerning them shall be 
made available to all members. There- 
after all members shall determine and/or 
estimate cost in accordance with the 
(Continued on page 2??) 
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Real Union Men Must Ripen Like Tobacco 

JOHN B, WESTENHAVER. L U. No. !4l\ Wheeling. W. Va. 


A dvocating uraun laUgr to the 
large industrialists^ the capitalists, 
the chambers of commerce and the 
large majority of business men, both 
large and small, is tike flaunting a red 
flag in front of a wild bull, so great is 
their antagonism. 

They like to believe that for years 
there has been a concerted plot on the 
part of organized labor to rob or chisel 
from them their entire belongings. 
Whether organized labor will ever suc- 
ceed in altering their views is a vital 
question. 

The industrialists may band them- 
selves together Into a manufacturers’ 
association, the bankers into a bankers’ 
association, the business men both large 
and small into the Chamber of Commerce 
or some other association, primarily for 
one purposG^to better ihetr individual 
selves. The doctors unite into a medical 
association, the lawyers Into the bar 
association. But labor! Oh, no! It 
should not he done. The majority of 
these industrialists and professional men 
throw up their hands fn horror at any 
such proposition as a labor organization. 

Just who would think of engaging a 
law^yer who Is not in the bat association 
or a doctor who is outside the medical 
association? No one with their right 
senses would think of such a thing. 
These highly professional aasoeiations 
uphold the integrity of the various pro- 
fessions, Those outstde thb protective 
influence are rightly rated as 
quacks and shysters. 

These gentlemen from the 
great industrialist down to the 
small business man do not seem 
to recognize the fact that the 
artisan, the highly skilled crafts- 
man, has devoted many years of 
his life in developing ekill and 
proficiency in his particular call- 
ing. In some crafts this requires 
constant study and reference to 
highly technical teat books. 

These highly skilled craftsmen 
band themselves together for the 
same reasons that the professional 
man does, namely, to maintain 
the high standards of their crafts- 
manship and to see that the craft 
does not perish. The craftsman is 
both proud and jealous of his 
■kill and he endeavors to protect 
it from the detrimental inclusion 
of quarks and shysters int^ their 
ranks. 

Real Uaion Men Are Seaioned 

A large part of the skilled 
workers of America have at some 
time or other been members of a 
labor organization. Real union 
men arc produced by a long and 
tedious procedure. These bona 
fide union men are weeded out 
from a horde of ^‘joiners.” They 
are men exceedingly skillful in 


Key men in every union are 
seasoned veterans selected after 
a long period of triaK Weeding 
process makes them valuable. 


their special work and naturally poaaess 
a background of real character. They 
are the main Bp ring of the labor organ 
izations and will always remain In this 
key position. This slow process of 
making real union men is the one 
reason that union labor organiza- 
tions have not kept pace with the New 
Deal in Washington, The making of a 
real union man requires as much time as 
he originally apprenticed himself to 
learn his profession* It is these men who 
build for posterity^ they are our most 
loyal dtizeni. It is they who teach and 
carry on, constantly improving their 
craft 

The general public should know and 
understand the difference between a 
so-called ’’card man” and a true union 
man* Long years of training and true 
professional pride in each particular 
craft are the requisites of a real union 
man. The mere possession of a card 
stating that Mr. John Doe is a member 
of a labor organization does not in all 
cases make a union man of Mr, John Doe, 
You might say that he is on probation 


awaiting the weeding process. When 
one investigates this problem seriously 
he can very quickly see just what con- 
stitutes a union man and just where he 
fits in* He will find that on 95 per cent 
of all large construction jobs and in in- 
dus^ial plants as well, the most profi- 
cient artisan on the job is a real union 
man^a character man. This is more 
strikingly apparent on construction work 
on what is known as an open shop job. 

Moit Proficient Workman 

Here the investigator will Burely find 
that the foremen and the men assigned 
to the most elaborate and precise work 

fContlntied on paze 22SI 


A Useful Book 

In Washington there is an economic 
research organization, or rather several 
research organizations grouped under 
the heading of The Brookings Institu- 
tion. The economists and research peo- 
ple gathered under this sponsorship are 
known for their habit of independent 
inquiry. This institution gave Dr. Isa- 
doT Lubin to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Its members have aided 
many government departments during 
the last 10 years. 

Significant therefore is the publication 
entitled, “The ABC of the NRA,” just 
issued by Brookings Institution. It is 
authored by Charles Dearing, 
Paul T. Homan, Lewis L. Lorwin 
and Leverett S. Lyon. Dr. Lyon 
has recently taken a special post 
with NHA, 

This is a handbook on NEA. It 
is not a book of comment. It 
merely describes the forces out of 
which NRA came, the machinery 
which was set up and the practices 
used. It has an appendix of valu- 
able, original documents dealing 
with recovery. Among them. 
President Roosevelt’s special mes- 
sage to Congress, President Roose- 
velt’s statement outlining the 
policies of the NHA, the Presi- 
dent’s Re-Employment Agreement, 
and others. 

The philosophy of NRA is de- 
scribed as follows: 

’’The initial step conceived as 
necessary Is an increase of direct 
eommmer expondituroB. This is 
to be made possible by larger pay- 
rolls paid by business enterprisee. 
The increased consumer purchas- 
ing power is expected to move 
through retail and wholesale mar- 
kets to manufacturers and through 
them to the producers of materials 
and equipment, generating an 
expanded flow of goods. The ex- 
pansion of production and trade is 
to give employment to yet more 

(CctnhTiiied cin pttac 222) 
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New Trains Depend on Electricity 

By MILTON M. FLANDERS, Engineer 


T O him %vho would travel over land» 
three lanes of mass transportation 
are open; the highway, the railroad 
and the air. Of these the highway is the 
cheapest and the alowesti the air the 
moat expensive and the fastest. The 
niilroad is the oldest of modern means 
of travel, slower than air and more ex- 
pensive than the road. However, its ser- 
vice is unaffected by wind or fog, only 
the most severe storms disturb its sched- 
ules and the railway train is the only 
device of transportation that travels at 
all times over a right-of-way exclusively 
its own. In the past few years, handi- 
capped by slowness on one hand and by 
high cost on the other, the railroad has 
steadily lost ground to the airplane and 
the bus as a means of passenger trans- 
portation and only recently have devel- 
opments been made public which may 
bring back its former supremacy. 

Up to this time* three types of motive 
power have been used for the propulsion 
of trains; the steam locomotive, the In- 
ternal combustion engine and the elec- 
tric motor. The train itself, however, 
through all these years has undergone 
but little change except In details per- 
taining to comfort and safety. It has 
been universally heavy and by its out- 
line possessed of great wind resistance. 
These two characteristics have made the 
use of excessive power necessary with 
its high cost and have also limited the 
reasoTiable operating speed. In search- 
ing for means by which to reduce operat- 
ing costs and to increase safe speeda It 
became necessary first to reduce both the 
weight and wind resistance and the out- 
come has been the experiments with the 
new streamlined trains, one of which 
has been described in the April issue of 
the JotilNAL. 

For the propulsion of such trains, the 
steam locomotive was out of the question, 
direct drive by an internal combustion 
engine was impractical and electric mo- 
tor drive as applied in the past did not 
meet the desired requirements. The re- 
sult was the development of a drive 
which is neither by motor nor engine 


Stream-Uning, light weighty and 
ideas borrowed from land and air 
transportation, coupled with elec- 
trical power, make trains of to^ 
morrow possible. 


alone but a combinaLlon of the two which 
seems to have some of the advantages 
of both. The use of the electric motor 
for traction purposes dates back almost 
exactly lUO years to the experiment of 
a Vermont blacksmith who actually pro- 
pelled a small toy car with an electric 
motor. Subsequent applications have in- 
variably required the generation of elec- 
tric power at some fixed central point, 
transmission of this power along the 
right-of-way and collection of the cur- 
rent for the motors on the moving train 
itself. All of these require the expendi- 
ture of large amounts of money in fixed 
equipment mid limit the operations of 
such electric trains to sections that are 
so equipped. 

Carry Ow» Power Plont 

The new lightweight, streamlined 
trains carry their own power plant and 
transmission system wherever they go 
and can oporate on existing roadbeds at 
high sustained speeds without expensive 
overhead construction. The actual power 
required for operation is astonishingly 
low since the wind resistance Is so low 
and the weight le^a than any other 
known railway equipment of equal carry- 
ing capacity. These trains have been de- 
veloped by several railways in this coun- 
try and abroad and differ from each 
other in many details. It Is quite likely 
that the final accepted forms will differ 
from any now in existence but it is very 
possible that moat of the main features 
common to nil wilt be retained !q the 
future. One of these features is the 
source and method of applying the mo- 
tive power. 


To the practical railway man the ex- 
treme lightness of these trains seems 
to be a disadvantage since weight on the 
drivers is essential for traction and 
head-end heaviness desirable in case of 
accident, but it must be remembered 
that with the lower power requirements, 
traction demands are less and that the 
bulk of the weight Is shifted to the 
front by mounting most of the reguiar 
equipment at that place. In the Umon 
Pacific design, approximately one half 
of the total weight of tons is con- 
centrated at the front end. This train 
requires only 425 horsepower to carry it 
with llfi passengers at its top speed of 
110 miles per hour, where conditions 
permit. Three and one-half times this 
power would be needed to carry such a 
load on the conventional type of train 
and almost 10 times that power to 
transport the same number of people 
through the air. 

As menLioned before, the motive 
power for these trains is by a combi- 
nation of the internal comhustiun en- 
gine and electric motors. The devel- 
opments In this country seem to favor 
the use of distillates as fuel for the en- 
gine while those in foreign countries 
em]jloy engines of the Diesel type using 
the heavier grades of oil. In both de- 
signs the engine drives an electric gen- 
erator which furnishes electric power 
to motors connected to the drivers. In 
the United States the engines and gen- 
erators are usually placed on the front 
car and the motors mounted on the 
truck. Foreign practice typified by the 
Flying Pox of Germany, prefers to 
mount the generator and motors to- 
gether on the truck. Probably each 
method has its own advantages and is 
a detail rather than a major part of the 
design. 

The reasons leading up to the use of 
this form of electric transmission, as it 
has been called* are interesting. An 
internal combustion engine is not par- 
ticularly flexible as compared with 
steam since it operates at a nearly con- 
(CiHilliiiJed an pQgc? 
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Utility Industry Astound 

By An Employed Utility Worker 


Statistics of 


F ew people realize the ike of the 
electric utility industry. It is a 
colossal enter prisCt its stati sties 
sta^crinir the imag^ination. Let us 
glance at the figures of this great indus- 
try which is the life blood of the domes- 
tic, industrial and hnandal activities of 
the nation^ 

The I. B. E, W. has been connected 
Tvitb the electrical industry virtually 
eitico its founding* In the main, this 
connection has existed in the construc- 
tion and installation field, and this only 
on consumers' equipment, devices and 
appliancGSp The eleetrical manufactur- 
ing industry and the utility field are in 
general, foreign territory to the L B. E, 
W* For every horsepower of motors, 
every kilowatt of heating or lighting in- 
stallation in factory, home, or street, 
there must be equipment manufactured 
both for the consumer and the utility 
company supplying the service* For ex- 
ample, a new industry starts up with a 
demaiHl for 10,000 kilowatts in load. The 
connected load in lights, motors* welders, 
heaters, etc*, may be in the neighborhood 
of 15,000 KVA* To supply this load a 
10,000 to 16,000 KVA step down sub- 
station is needed. A similar addition la 
necessary at the utility company's plant, 
both in step-up sub-station and generat- 
ing equipment Summing up then, thia 
installation represents a total of 16,000 
KVA in apparatus on the premises, 15,- 
000 KVA in the step-down sub-station, 
15,000 KVA in the step-up sub-station 
and 16,000 KVA in generator capacity, a 
total of 60,000 KV*A of electrical appa- 
ratus. Wbat a fertile held for organized 
labor in manufacturing, installing, oper- 
ating and maintaining the whole 60,- 
000 KVA on the apparatus instead of 
merely the 15,000 KVA on the custo- 
mer’a premises* 

Staliiittc* Made Intera»tifig 

From the above example of a large 
customer’s needs it will be seen why the 
utility field has grown to such great mag- 
nitude. For the present we shall con- 
sider only the utility field and treat the 
electrical manufacturing industry in a 
later article. The status of the electric 
utility industry in the limited states for 
1932 'was in round numbers as follows: 
Total generating rating, 34,000,000 
kilo watt stover one kilmvatt per family. 

Total number of employees, including 
car men and bus operators, 232,000^ — one 
from every 100 families. 

Total invested eapitat, 112,600,000,000 
— $100 per person in United States* 

Total invested capital, $54,000 — per 
employee. 

Total miles of line (11,000 volts and 
above), 213,300 — one mile per employee* 
Domestic lighting customers, 19*900,- 
000 — 70 per cent of population. 

Commercial lighting customers, 3,700,- 
000 — one for every eight families. 


This giant must be harnessed 
by reason, and made to pay dm- 
dends to consumers and workers* 


Industrial customers, 623,000 — one 
for every 200 population. 

Total gross revenue, $1,980,000,000 — 
$16 per persnn in the United States; 
$8,500 per employee. 

Here wo have a statistical picture of 
one of the greatest of industries* To be 
more readily understood it has been re- 
duced to a per capita or to a per family 
basis. We must bear in mind that thb 
is the depression status of the industry. 
Its proponents have the audacity to sug- 
gest that these figures could all be from 
three to five times as great. Surely that 
can never happen with 90 per cent of 
the gainfully employed workers on an 
open shop wage basis even in so-called 
prosperous times. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
wages paid the workers in the electric 
utility field. Payroll figures indicate that 
but 20 to 30 per cent of the gross reve- 
nue dollar goes for wages. This is easily 
proven by the gross revenue per em- 
ployee ($8,500)* Twenty-five per cent 
of that equals an average wage of $2,150 
per year* Many of us wish it were a 
fact instead of an average* The targe 
portion of the gross revenue dollar going 
into wages, the greater the purchasing 
power of the wage earner* And greater 
purchasing power for the masses is now 
a national program instead of “radical 


propaganda," greatly to the chagrin and 
discomfort of the vested interests, the 
tories and obstructionists who oppose the 
adminbtration* The larger the portion 
of the gross revenue dollar going into 
stocks and bonds, the greater the op- 
portunity for manipulation and specu- 
lation* The result of these two great 
evils is greater insecurity of the wage 
earner, the consumer of the nation's 
goods* The recent fall of several great 
utility empires illustrates the point. 
Officials in these empires became felons 
and virtually men without a country 
while shares of stock in the enterprises 
dropped to the price of a cheap cigar. 

Finatiee, Not Reason, Controls 

The engineering profession in all its 
branches must accept a measure of re- 
sponsibility for the crashing of the great 
utility empire of the nation, and the in- 
secure position of many others* The 
engineer has designed, manufactured, 
built and operated this giant business. 
The super-power plants, the lightning- 
like voltages on the transmission lines, 
serving 85,000,000 people with electric- 
ity in this country alone, these accom- 
plishments are a tribute and monument 
to his professional ability* Yet, he has 
handed this giant of which be has per- 
fect scientific control, over to the finan 
ciers who have made it an uncontroll- 
able Frankenstein which plays havoc 
with the nation's welfare* 

Most of the chaotic conditions in the 
industry are due to the wide spread be- 
tween the portion of the revenue dol- 


( Con tint) Hi on pMiro 2Sni 
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Electricity Makes Mae an d Greta Talk 

By EUGENE W. SEBRING. L. U. No. 40. Hollywood 


H OW is a talking^ picture made? 
The coming to Hollywood of scien- 
tific wizards with the power to 
make the screen speak has aroused the 
ctiriosity of the studio workers and the 
picture going public alike. 

Inasmuch as these technicians invari- 
ably work behind locked doors, on 
stages that are citadels of silence, infor- 
mation has been so meager as to leave 
the entire proceedings shrouded in a 
veil of mystery. 

Talking pictures are made in a silence 
that is broken only by the words of the 
players themselves. No other sounds 
are permitted to intrude, for they would 
be immediately picked up by the sensi- 
tive microphones and recorded with the 
players* conversation thereby ruining 
the scene. 

On a sound stage at the studio the 
observer would see first of all the bril- 
liantly lighted “set/* Intense illumina- 
tion is provided by huge incandescent 
lamps. Although these lamps generate 
an intense heat, they are necessary inas- 
much as the arc and mercury lamps are 
not completely silent in their operation. 
This heat would drive everyone from 
the stage if it were not for the special 
cooling systems in the buildings which 
keep the temperature down to normal. 

Suspended over the beads of the play- 
ers, and just out of the range of the 
camerasj are the microphones that pick 
up the voices and carry them to the 
amplifying and recording apparatus. 
These instruments are so sensitive to 
sound that the most feeble whisper is 
recorded. 

Cameras Housed in Blimps 

A short distance av?ay from the set 
are peculiar looking top-heavy objects 
on tripods. These are called blimps 
and within are housed the cameras. 
These camera coverings are specially 
constructed of soundproof material bo 
that the noise set up by the cameras 
will not leak out to the microphones. 
Interlocked synchronizing devices keep 
the cameras in constant accord with the 
recording apparatus in another part of 
the building. 

The monitor pane! is a small table 
on which are mounted multicolored 
lights, switches and an intercommuni- 
cating telephone. The operator is in 
constant touch with every point in the 
system which is in operation during the 
filming: although he cannot talk into 
the telephone during the scene he is 
able to signal all units by the means of 
lights and buzzers- 

Near the set, and commanding a 
complete view of all activities through 
large plate glass window's, is the mixing 
panel. It is here that the technician in 
charge controls the volume and modula- 
tion of the voices which are being re- 
corded. A loud speaker permits him to 
hear everjrthing that is said on the set. 


Mysteries of Blm production 
revealed by one who knows what 
goes on in front of actors. 


If an actor's voice is too loud, he re- 
duces the amplification, and if it is 
scarcely audible he reverses the process. 

Still another link in the chain of units 
is the recording room, where the 'voice 
ia impressed on discs and film. This 
unit is really the heart of the whole sys- 
tem, for it is here that the sensitive 
light cells change the faint iluctuations 
of electric current set up in the micro- 
phones to tiny lines of varying inten- 
sities on the film. Later when dupli- 
cates of this film pass through the pro- 
jector in the theater, these tiny lines 
are changed into speech, which this time 
is heard through loud-speakers behind 
the theater screen, Simultaneously 
with this light-ray recording on the film, 
an impres.slon is made on a wax disc 
similar to the usual phonograph records. 
This disc ia called the “playback" record 
and is used to check on the scenes. 
Within five minutes after a scene 
has been recorded, the director, cast 
and techniciana may step into an adjoin- 
ing room and through the loud speakers, 
hear the words or song of the players 
just as they will sound in the theaters. 

Sound Automatically Controlled 

The amplifying room is the only unit 
in the chain that functions automatically* 
Filled with expensive apparatus, this 


room contains the multitude of vacuum 
tubes and electrical instruments that 
amplify the voice of the players to an 
intensity sufficient to permit it to be 
recorded as shadings of light and dark- 
ness on the film. When the scene is 
being recorded this unit having been ad- 
justed by the engineer in charge, is 
henceforth automatic in its operation, 
aUhough from time to time the opera- 
tor at the mixing panel changes the de- 
gree of amplification to suit Individual 
requirements in addition to the elaborate 
system of controls involved for the op- 
eration of the sound stages, the motion 
picture cameras and recording devices, 
although separated by heavy sound 
proof walls are in conatant synchrony. 
In other words for each frame of film 
that passes before the aperture of the 
camera on the set one frame moves 
in front of the light ceil in the record- 
ing room. If one machine were to 
move at a fraction greater or lesser 
speed than the other, the voice would 
not be in accord with the action of the 
performer. 

Very little credit is given the men 
who are in the sound department where 
in reality they are the ones who ai^e re- 
sponsible for the real entertainment 
made possible by sound on film* A good 
sound crew can, by accurate recording, 
take a very mediocre picture and with 
the assistance of good photography and 
lighting make a box office success of it. 

The marvels of this industry are still 
in swaddling clothes; radio is just an 
infant; she also has a twin, whom we 
have heard little of but may expect to 

(Continued on page 22S) 
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Labor Policy There has by chance come to our desk 
of Big Business one of those weekly summaries of the 
financial news which exist of, by and for 
big business. The leading article in this “financial** summary 
deals with the auto settlement. It bears the tart title “Labor 
Leads With Its Chin” — truly a statesmanltke expression of 
the ruling class* attitude toward producing groups. 

There are several fiaivc admissions in this financial sum- 
mar)*. TIjc first is contained in the fact that the leading 
article is devoted to labor^ — confession of labor’s power, if 
only negative. The second is contained m the frank admis- 
sion: ’’Organization within industries was casyj it was aided 
and abetted by the NRA codes/* That is big business was 
being organized 100 per cent by NRA, but labor unions, ah, 
that is another matter. The third is “The press had done a 
good job in building up the popularity of management," That 
is, the press belongs to big business, not news to labor, but 
refreshingly frank. The fourth is the revelation of the tactics 
used against President Roosevelt: “Management feinted with 
the implicatian that it would take on a wholesale strike in 
preference to the dosed shop,” 

The tone of this financial summary is the tone of a sopho- 
more in high school, the thumb-at-nosc attitude of the bully, 
rather than the responsible expression of responsible men. 

It Is all very discouraging to labor. How can the essential 
problems of men and %voincn— the problems of food, shelter, 
clothing and ailture — get a decent hearing when labor must 
deal with a bunch of kids ivho arc trying to put a victory 
over? This is just this side of that historic attitude of Bour- 
bons who counselted the starving populace of France to 
“Eat cake”. 

In the present epochal contest between company and free 
unions enough has not been said about manhood. In a free 
union, a worker can be a man, self-respecting, independent — 
with the right to make mistakes and grow. He has little or 
no chance for such self-development in a company union. He 
is a particular abject specimen of the “Yes-man.” 

Sam A. Lewisohn, a big business m.an, interested in man- 
agement has this to say on this question ; 

**Thcre if do doubt that the present s^'^stem doca not ade- 
quately fit the desire of the workmen for status. Rightly or 
wrongly. Thote employed feel that they are in the old posi- 
tion of ncrvanti to maiters. The illusion of self- import once, 


somethitig which every human being cheriihei, is to their 
minds conitamly being impaired/* 

But how are men going to discuss problems involving man- 
hood with persons w'hosc mental age h 10 or 12 years old? 


Facts Labor has gone through 10 months of code hear- 
ings — we know because wc have been through the 
mill ourselves. Early in the hearings NRA ruled that all 
presentations must be factual — and wc acquiesced in the good 
name of co-operation — not without frequent sense of futility 
and unfairness. Now It is worth while to see what a U. S. 
Senator thinks of the factual ruling. Senator Ashurst of 
Arizona — at the copper code hearing. 

Senator Ashurst (Arizona); I don't know that 1 heard 
right, although I was listening closely. Am I correctly 
advised when I am told that there will be no argument here? 
Did I hear aright? 

Mr. McFarland: Ordinarily^ Senator^ 

Senator Ashurst (Interposing): I want an answer “yes** 

or “no”. Will there he allowed to be argument here? 

Mr, McFarland: The rules and regulations for hearings 
require argument he submitted in writing and given to the 
reporter and not to he included in the oral testimony. 

Senator Ashurst: In other words, this honorable body 

intends to arrogate to itself a privilege the Supreme Court 
of the United States extends to the lowest citizen, the right 
to be heard, the right to argue? If you arc here to announce 
opinions my functions arc about ended. I thought this was 
an opportunity to present arguments. If you don't want 
arguments then you must know what you want in advance. 

Mr. McFarland: Wc want facts. 

Senator Ashurst: 1 think you ^vant argument. 

Mr. McFarland; I am sure. Senator, we would be very 
glad to hear anything you have to say. 

Senator Ashurst: If I should present it in the form of an 
argument, would you listen with equanimity? 

Mr. McFarland: We certainly shall. 


Comment on The publicity* campaign against control 
Present Hour economy as signified by the New Deal is 
reaching huge proportions. . . . Newspapers 
accept tons of propaganda from any source provided it is anti- 
control — once again the press has gone blooey, and proves 
that it is owned. . . , Labor can afford to keep cool under the 
fusillade. It is used to such cannonading by the money- 
makers. ... But the President of the United States is not in 
a comfortable position. His problem is to keep from tieing 
misrepresented. ... He has also got the problem of maintain- 
ing control. With the money-makers making money the gov- 
ernment loses its chief instrument of control, subsidies. . . . 

When a professor says “plan** that's terrible When 

another professor says “don’t plan”, that’s great! Socko! it 
goes on the front page, ... It will be great to go back to the 
old helter-skelter economy of 1928, when cveiy^body was mak- 
ing money but labor, and it will be swell to go through 
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another crash such as 1929 , , ♦ * Wc do not believe the Presi- 
dent of the United States has any illusions about his accom- 
plishments to date , , , , One dose to him said “We have not 
got the New Deal yet; wc are merely trying to lay a basis 
for one*^’ 


Brain Trusts It is a curious commentary^ on human 

and Brain Trusts nature a$ it vegetates in America, that 
the opposition to the New Deal is mak- 
ing its stand In attacking what is known as the brain trust* 
The opposition hopes to transfer the ordinary man*s disrespect 
for “book learning*' into political fodder. If the “yokels** 
can be made to hare the professors badly enough, gee! maybe 
they will vote for the opposition. 

Every administration in Washington has a brain trust p that 
is, advisers who are specialists in ihcir field. Mr. Hoover 
was strong for such advisers. It ts interesting to place Mr. 
Hoover's brain trust l>cside President Roosevelt's. 


Haovfr*^ 

Mark Sullivan 
William Hard 
Edward Eyre Hunt 
Julius Klein 
Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Frederick M. Fcifccr 


RoQset^tli^i 
Rexford Tugwell 
A. A. Berle 
Mordecai Exekid 
Jerome Frank 
Winfield Riefles 


The particular trouble with President Roosevelt's brain 
trust is not that it is a brain trust, but that it is not directing 
itself in accord with the wishes, aims, desires and profits of the 
IVall Street Profit Trust. 


Life of The glibness with which certain persons speak of 
a Union changing union forms and structures indicates 
that they miss the essential diaractcr of a union. 
It is not a piece of inanimate steel, like a railroad system which 
can be pieced out at will, routed to different terminals, or 
scrapped at any moment of discouragement, A union i$ not 
merely an organization. It is an organism, composed of 
human beings, subject to their fancies, wills, desires and direc- 
tions — a product of years of growth — and not an outright 
product like a subscribers' list to a newspaper. A union is the 
creation of many men, and much deep sacrifice. It is founded 
upon profound convictions, seasoned personalities, the moves 
of a nation, and to speak of changing its manifestations over 
night is supercilious nonsense. Unions can change them- 
selves — as persons can— but slowly, gradually, and only after 
the known lines of their own make-up. 


made his profession — the selling of insurance — a social occu- 
pation. Honored by Woodrow Wilson during the war, he 
proposed insurance for soldiers, and aided materially in work- 
ing out the federal insurance plan. Soon after, he co- 
operated with the officials of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers in founding the Electrical Workers 
Benefit Association, and the Union Cooperative Insurance 
Association. He was a director of the Bliss Electrical School. 
Of lively, sunny disposition, he read widely mostly in social 
literature, wrote well, and aided the social movement as and 
when he could. Distinguished in appearance, he numbered 
among his friends the great of Washington. He died April 25 
in Washington, and the union takes this way of honoring and 
mourning a good, able and true friend. 


National Pencils arc being sharpened in Washington, and 
Inventory adding machines arc working overtime to see 
if recovery is actually on the way. Here are 
some figures, gentlemen, from various authentic sources: 

Weekly earnings from March, 1932, to March, 1933, in- 
creased about 27 per cent. 

Tlic cost of living increased during the same period about 
12 per cent. 

Persons who had no iobs. and those who received no in- 
creases were penalized by the cost rise. 

Profits from March, 1932, to 1933, increased about 
$600,000,000 as compared with $1,100,000,000 of deficits in 
1931 to 1932. 

There are still nine or ten million men unemployed. 

When normalcy is reached there will still be four to six 
million men permanently unemployed. 

There are still 4,700,000 families on relief rolls. 

Sales are 77 per cent of normal, while production is 86 
per cent of normal. Production again outruns purchasing 
power. 


Shallow Management It is because big business men 

fail to sec that some men hold 
independence above dollars that they fail to stop unionism. 
The policy of big business is to anticipate labor trouble with 
wage increases. Big business figures that the animals can be 
kept quiet with bribes. But wage increases did not halt 
organization in the auto industry, and indications are that 
wage increases arc not going to halt organization in the steel 
industry. Some men value the security, independence, and 
status unionism gives above g;ratuities. Manly qualities, how- 
ever, are not even glimpsed by management. If it did they 
could not set value upon a shallow labor policy. 


Charles F- Neabit At an early age — in his formative 
years — Charles F. Nesbit came upon 
the writings of Henry George. These made a deep and last- 
ing mark upon Iiim, and though he prospered, and came to 
fill a responsible place in the world, he never lost his interest 
in social questions, in abolishing poverty, in aiding labor. He 


The Wirts, the rishs, the Easleys, the Hearsts are doing 
more to make Communism respectable in America than a 
dozen Stalins. Every time they charge the New Deal is 
Communism disguised, they create a sympathetic audience for 
Communists. Bourbons always work thus. 
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TIME FOR AUXILIARIES TO COME TO LIFE 


I T’S not often that we receive a letter 
that pleases ns so much as the one 
that appeared in the auxiliary column 
last month, from Cora Valentin of the 
auxiliary to L. U< No. 177^ of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. She took some mighty hard 
cracks at those, both men and women, 
who are letting the auxiliary movement 
die on its feet, but I am sure that every- 
one must admit that she's right and give 
her the admiration that is due to her 
frankness and courage. 

We women hamper ourselves greatly 
because we feel that we must hang back 
and let the men take the lead for us. I 
have seen this in politics where women 
had developed quite a lot of inde- 
pendence and leadership in the old 
days of the suffrage movement 
when they had a definite objective 
that they were all fighting for. 

When they got the vote, what 
happened? These same women, 
sincerely anxious to get into the 
big Job of cleaning up the politics 
of this country, wore simply swept 
aside, dominated, kept out of the 
inner circle by the male politicians 
who continued to run things just 
about as they had always done. 

Miss Elizabeth Christman, sec- 
retary of the Woman's Trade 
Union League, a woman labor 
leader of great insight, said in a 
recent interview that women in 
competition with men in trades 
and professions suffered from in- 
feriority complex — a lack of moral 
courage that would make them 
demand equal pay and equal 
recognition. 

Now, Cora Valentin and all you 
other auxiliary members who have 
wished that the International 
Office could send out organizers 
among you to build up auxiliaries 
and to help us have a real inter- 
national auxiliary in the Brother- 
hood, and who have wondered why 
this was not done, we want you to 
understand why we cannot help 
you at present. 

The International Office is sin- 
cerely anxious to encourage the 
women's auxiliariefu Of course, 
we feel that the wives of our 
members need to learn trade 
union principles so that in time of 
strike there will be no members 
who will say, as Mrs, Valentin re- 
marks, “ *Boys, 1 hate to go back 
to work but you see my wife don't 
see this thing tike I do and it 


Bjv A VVOUKEirS WIPE 

is either go back or leave home/ We 
really feel that women have a place in 
the Brotherhood movement because you 
cannot untangle the economic interests 
of a man and his wife. The women must 
understand what the Brotherhood is try- 
ing to do for them in the way of wage 
and hour standards and in developing an 
organization that can make possible bet- 
ter ways of living for all of our mem- 
bers. All too often husbands do not see 
the advantage of letting their wives 
understand what it's all about. 

We believe that active auxiliaries 
would clear up this situation. They would 
clear up the natural mistrust all of us 


have for what we cannot understand— 
the feeling that makes wives regard 
union meeting night as “an evening out’' 
for their htisbandi — something that they 
resent; and who grumble whenever dues 
are to be paid because they do not under- 
stand what a good investment these dues 
represent, 

But let's get this straight* The Inter- 
nalional Office cannot help you until the 
auxiliaries are strong enough to demand 
it There is no provision in our consU- 
tution for auxiliary organizers; no 
money set aside to pay such organizers. 
And to get this recognition and support 
for the auxiliary movement the Interna- 
tional Office cannot help you very 
much except in what we have 
been doing through the JorRNAL 
right along. You yourselves will 
have to organize auxiliaries In 
enough locals so that you can send 
your men to a convention with 
instruettons to vote for an inter- 
national auxiliary organization. 
It’s like the old suffrage move- 
ment over again. 

It's alow, heartbreaking work. 
We know you women are hard up. 
The auxiliaries have carried on 
with the greatest courage in spite 
of lack of money, gi%Hng parties 
and making and selling quilts and 
so forth, just to get enough funds 
to keep going. Naturally, you 
have no money to put on an or- 
ganizing campaign. 

But it can be done almost with- 
out money if we have the wiU to 
succeeds — if 'we can get over the 
idea that the men don't want it — 
and if we are imbued with a strong 
idea that the auxiliary really li 
worth while and can accomplish a 
good and necessary job. That's 
where we have to start, Just as we 
do in our household jobs — we see 
something that needs to be done 
and we summon up the grit to 
tackle it and the confidence that 
it can be done. 

First, we can go after those in 
our own town who ought to be 
members. Well, maybe we can't 
call on them all, but some of us 
do have telephones. Gall up those 
who ought to be members and arc 
not, sell them the idea of visiting 
the next auxiliary meeting and 
then call them again just be- 
fore the meeting to remind 
them to come. Everyone likes to 
rCoetlnued on paae 332) 


“YOUR BABY'S CRYIN', MISSUS" 

Br OBETBUBE WEIL KLEIN 

"your baby*f crytn*, jil to &u4t htt 

SAe funii down eA« ;faiR« and n«rA<» 

cry, All by , hers cemes m^oiher en fAa run, 
Did the vfiskad women leavs you lyinff in the want 
Now yonr it ready end your vtye^obfee ore 

done. 

So don't ory, baby, Aera c&mos wot Aar on lAa run." 

* • * 

“Sura, / know my dathes ars out o/ Hyls, 

But who gives a whoop I IFtE you look at tAat 
antital 

WiU you tooA at those legsf Are they alrony, are 
they straight f 

Dr. Outn Bttwt'a jAoot; £Aay batanoe Ait tooiyAt; 
Sura, lAeyVt ojrpenttiva, but /'d ratAor eAooaa 
To ear# on tomatAiny else and yat tAa riyAt tAota." 

• V « 

“Listent youny /’aUour, like a good little chap. 

Put on your mibAert and take your oap, 

/t*i btounny up ootd and it'a yoiny to tnow, 

And old man winter^s going to fay you foio, 

So don't At d f martia and don't he a eap 
But put on your rubAert and taAa your oop." 

4 * ■ 

"SAowfdn't fAa fanndry Aaoa baan Here beforef 
TAara ain’t a clean Auftd Aero Ate/ fn nty drawer. 
And gee whix, mom, lotit you toff fAaf petf 
To keep out of my room when Pm getting dressed; 
Look at her toye afJ over the floor • • * 

"Itn'l, not ain't — foofc in tAe finon cAeal, 
roA-a one of dad'e, Aut don't toA# fA# belt; 
Sia, ploA up your toys and put tAam nuray, 

Or come Aere to motAcr if you u^ont to playP 
mm* 

Hi, iher*t Aundeoma, toAo you taJEriny to tAa promf 

« * 4 ' 

TAe next owe looi o ftdu, fandiny fifca o bomb ■ • • 
Your baby'e cryiny, missusf fit to Auat Aia Aida, 
Tom in to phees on fAa Aarbad'udra outaide. 

We can't go out to get Aim 
'Couaa tAara'i Aaft tooaa ail around. 

And 10,000 others like Aim on tAa bloody, afinAiny 
yround, 

— .Vaio [jotider. 
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Women’s Auxiliary 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY L. U. NO. 68. 

DENVER. COLO. 

Electrical Workeri Auxiliary Organized 

On Fridny rifti^rnoon. April 2d, a commit- 
tee from tho joint council auxilinry in con- 
junction with n committee of tho wlvea of 
ETlcctricol Workers Union No» 6B, mot and 
organized an auxillnry to be known na Elec- 
trical Workora No, GS Auxiliary. Inspiring 
talks were given by Nellie AUyn. chairman; 
Mary Kmx, preiident; Joflephlne Wilson, 
and Nina Osborne, from the joint council, 
who extended their wishes for suceens, C. B. 
Noxon, president of the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor, who la also president of 
Electrical Workers Union No. 08, wat pres- 
ent and gladly gave hii %new9 on what an 
auxiliary should he and how they should 
co-operate with their unions, and the promi- 
nent part that they play in the union labor 
movement. He also expressed his nppredt- 
Hon of the efforts of the women In starting 
an atixUiary to tho electrica] workers union 
and hoped they would take n foremost place 
among the auxiliaries. 

The following women were present and 
elected to olHcea! Bertha Woods, president; 
Mrs. C. W. Horton, vice president; Margaret 
Bauer, secretary; Orlo White, treniturer; 
Maybel Noxon, appointed publicity chairman; 
Olive Oliver, appointed reception chairman; 
Angelina Cfto, ndlii Lillo, Mrs. H. T. Hitts, 
Ethel Lotz. Thc«e members held a very en- 
tUusiastic meeting »ml will meet tho first 
and third Fridays of each Tnonth at the 
Waiters and WaitresHos Hall, 1023 Curtis 
Street, at 2 p. m. The next regular meeting 
will be held May 4, 

The ivives, mothers and daughters of elec- 
trical workers are Invited to attend. 

Maybtl Noxon, 
Publicity ChairmBn. 

3J0O South Washington Street, 

Englewood, Colo, 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY L. U. NO. 83, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 

Editor: 

The woman’s auxiliary of Local R3 en- 
joyed a most delightful dinner party at the 
lovely home of Mrs. !,. C. Hamer, February 
M, 1034, Dinner was served at T oVlock 
and after that card games were In progress 
until 12. Everyone enjoyed fehomselvoi Im- 
mensely, particularly because our husbands 
were our honored guests. 

On March 24 a lovely birthday party was 
given In your writer's honor at the home 
of Mrs. Harry Underwood, Card games were 
In progress until 11 o'clock, then tuncheon 
was served with a huge birthday cake with 
candles on it, occupying the center of the 
table. The gifts* I assure you* were greatly 
appreciated. 

Twenty guesta enjoyed Mrs. Uncfcrwoad'B 
generous hospitalliy, including our honored 
guests, Mr. and Mn* L. D. Holderman and 
Mr, and Mrs. L, W, Bowing, 
r have roceived arvera! letters lately from 
different parts of the country asking how 
to go about orgnniring an auxiliary. 1 
iurely appreciate them writing mo and am 
ever so willing to do everything possible 
to help. However, T feel that I haven't the 
proper knowlodgo to advise correctly, As a 
special request for the beneBt of myself and 
others that I know are deeply latcrBstcd I 
Rhoutd like to see an article appear in the 
douKNAL on *'lfow to Co About Organizing 
an Auxiliary." * 

Local Union No. 83 Auxiliary hopes that 
they are among tho first to congratulate the 


now auxiliary at Bremer ion. Wash. May 
they enjoy many years of success and 
happinesB. 

Local Union No, 83 Auxiliary was organ- 
ized for tho sole purpose of promoting 
friendship and social good times. So far we 
have enjoyed many Interesting pknlci, 
dances and other parties. We invito tho 
wives of the members of Local No. 83 to 
join us and onjoy the pleasant hours of 
compan tonsil! p, and the program of fellow- 
ship we give. 

VVe were invited to join the Federation 
of Trade Union Auxiliaries and wo are 
giving It serious conalderatlon. Join us and 
help make It possible. 

Mrs. Jfwell MATittB. 

12204 Louise St„ Culver City, Calif, 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY L. U, NO, 292, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Editor: 

Spring hafl brought a new feeling of activ- 
ity to our auxiliary. We want to "go places 
and do ihlngs,*' So every ember la alert 
to build up our membership and odd to our 
financial resources. 

At our II rat meeting of the New Year we 
presented our retiring preaidont, Sister H* 
Nichols, with a beautiful pin. Lester L. 
Brown made tho presentation ami the entire 
membership joined in thanking Bister 
NichoU for her llreless work in behalf of 
the auxlltary. 

The ways and means committee gave a 
1 o'clock luncheon and carti party at the 
(UouHnued oa page 22 1| 



Cinnamon Pinwheel Biicuits 


Here*s a gogd trick for house - 
wives who like to serve a little 
lunch for company in the oven mg; 
or for auxiliary meetinsrs; or for 
Sunday night suppers. These cin- 
namon pinwhoel biscuits, made 
from a recipe from the U* S, 
Bureau of Home Economics, ore 
easy to make because they are just 
biscuit dough trimmed up in vari- 
ous ways, and can be put together 
in a jiffy. And they're excellent 
to serve with coffee* 

Roll the dough into a sheet a 
little thinner than for breakfast 
biscuits. Sprinkle it with a mix- 
ture of cinnamon and sugar, and, 
if you like, chopped nuts or 
raiains, or both; or dates. Roll the 
sheet up, like a jelly roll, and slice 
the biscuits olf about an inch 
thick. Lay them close together in 
a greased baking pan. Sprinkle 
more sugar and cinnamon over the 
tops, and bake. Serve these cin- 
namon pinwheela hot from the 


oven, A good variation Is to use 
a mixture of cocoa and sugar in- 
stead of cinnamon; or nuts and 
dried fruit without either; or 
chopped candied peel and sugar. 

Here's a reliable standard recipe 
for the blBcuit dough from the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Biicuitfi 

£ cups sifted flour 
4 teaspoim* baking powder 
% toaapoon salt 
3 tablespoons fat 

% cup milk or enough to make aoft 
dough 

Sift the dry ingredients to- 
gether, rub in the fat with the tips 
of the Angora. Make a well in the 
center of the fat-and-flour mixture 
and pour in sufllcient milk to make 
a dough that can be rolled out, 
Use a light touch in handling the 
dough. 


CmirtcMff U, g. Biiri'fiw of Hume Eoenufnict 
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MAYBE THIS IS WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE RADIO INDUSTRY? 


I NFORMATION recently released by the 
Federal Trade Cemtnisaton may help to 
explain why the NAB goes Into hyitcries 
at the mere reeommefidailon by the Code 
Ailminiatrator to shorten the houri and why 
at every mention of pay increase the NAB 
sends out an SOS punctuated with such 
dUtreWujg phrases as threats of "wrecking 
the indURtrj^” and demonstrating Its solici- 
tude towards the smalt stations by enumer- 
atiniT tho dire consequences which a pay 
increaso would supposedly ontail. Wo loam 
from tho Federal Trade CommiBSion's release 
that William Paley^ of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System is guaranteed |4O,00Q a year sal- 
ary plus 2*6 per cent of profits up to |B00r 
000 and 6 per cent of all profits in excess 
of $000,000* This is exclusiyo of hie cam- 
ings in dividendB as one of the largest atock- 
holders of the ays tom. With an estimated 
profit of at least $6,000,000 for the season, 
Paley'a salary alone will run to a figure 
around |2T5,000* The same report showed 
other Columbia officials* salaries for the year 
1032, during w^hich period a 10 per cent and 
a G per cent cut were in effect, as foUowt: 
E* Kliuber, $30^00; U W, Lowman, $17,200; 
II, K. Boice, $30,600; Sam Pickard, $16,000 
and 51. U, Hunyon, $6,700* 

The N* H* C. salaries during 1032, whan 
two 10 per cent cuts were In effect, showed 
the following figures; M* H, Aylcsworth, 
$47,btJ0; R* C. Patterson, Jr*, $22,600; John 
Royal, $22,800; F. E. Mason and Qeargo 
Engolsp $19,000; A. L. Ashby, $17,100; Niles 
Trammel, $t4,260; Frank M* RussoU, $14,260; 
Dun Oilman, $11,400; R. C* Witmer, $0,600 
and 5fark Woods, $7,125* 

Alt this should make it perfectly dear lo 
the average technician struggling to support 
a fatiuly and keep up an appearance on 
$2,000 a year, or less, why any addittonal 
burdens in the form of pay Increases would 
bo a crushing blow to tie Industry* Of 
eoumo, this is only a tuggeBtion, but It 
occurred to us that the next lime the em- 
ployeri begin to toy with the idea of pay 
cuts they could use the pruning knife to 
better advantage in the higher salary 
braekets* 

More Staiiona and Fewer Licetiies 

What this country ncodfl 1b bigger and 
betier regional broadcagting stations and 
more of them* Commissioner .Tames H. Han- 
ley stated the caae aptly when he said that 
(hern Is a “woeful waste of radio facilities 
by a few big fellows^ and that "there are 
now too many dear channels/' Anyone can 
verify this statement by tuning across the 
broadenmt band any night of the week and 
observe that the same program can be heard 
from a dozen different chain stations* This 
it a wasteful duplication of service* Chain 
broadcagting can and should he confined to 
one or two frequencies by use of synchro- 
nixation. This would leave many valuable 
frequencies available for local and regional 
stotions; it would offer a greater variety of 
progTAmg to the listener, and, best of all, it 
would put more tecUnidana to work* An- 


other thought that the Federal Radio Com- 
mission might give some consideration Is the 
suggestion of a year's moratorium on the 
Issuance of all new radio operators* licensee* 
It is BUggested that the Hcenaefi now out- 
standing be renewed as they expire, but that 
no new licenses he Issued. 

The Code Authority's investigation, if 
it U correct, baa shown that approxi- 
mately 2,000 men are now employed by 
the broadcniUng industry in a technical 
capacity, T>cao than half of this number 
are required to be Ucented. Perhaps another 
thousand technidani might find employment 
in other branches of radio. But, there are 
8,000 qualified, competent technidani licensed 
by the Federal Radio Commission* This 
leaves a reserve of some 6,000 technicians 
which tho Industry cannot hope to absorb in 
fevcral years to come* Eraployors are show- 
ing no co-operation in helping to relieve un- 
employment* Indeed, they are methodically 
obstructing all attenTpts to shorten hours. 
Hundreds of embryo radio experts are turned 
loose each year by correspondence and resi- 
dent radio schools, after months of study 
and spending from $100 to $200 on a course* 
Most of these are doomed to bitter disap- 
pointment when they try to cash in on the 
rich rewards In radio. They are placed in 
competition for a job with veterans of five 
to 16 years* experience, who are struggling 
to exist on n Job paying $2fl dollars n week, 
if they nro fortunate to have even that* 
What useful purpose can the issuance of 
more new licenses serve? It ian*t fair to the 
aspirant for succes.s in radio to raise false 
hopes of finding employment by giving him 
a license* It Isn't fair to the man who has 
devoted years of his life to the business and 
who today is only making a hare existence 
out of it* It can only serve to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed to be used by big 
business as a club over the heads of the 
employed technicians who are straggling lo 
secure as a return from their work a decent, 
livable wage. We hold no brief against the 
schools which are doing good work in raising 
the educational standards of the employed 
technicians* In spite of tho fact that it 
gives the lie to the oft-repeated Btntements 
of the NAB that no unemployment exists 
among broadcast technicianB, the Radio Com- 
mission has already recognized the fact that 
unemployment Is widespread by renewing 
Ikensas without requiring service* The com- 
mission recognizes the fact that a licensee 
cannot possibly show service when there 
are no jobs* 

The Sponsor Is Always Right 

Is there an active consumer's league In 
your town? If there is enlist its aid in 
your fight to improve your working eondt- 
tiona. Advertisen depend on organized labor 
for much of their business. In the final 
analysis, the advertiser is the one who pays 
the teehnician*B salary. Through force of 
numbers a consumer's league wields a 
strong infiuence with advert iseri and station 
owners. No sane advertiser is foolish 
enough to spend money to create good will 


when he knows that Instead he antagonizes 
thousands of prospective customeri by utiliz- 
ing the radio facilltlea of an unfair employer. 
Always co-operate with your sponaor; it 
pays to have him on your side! 

^'Safeguarding Your Liconae" 
Terhnidana are urged to report immedi- 
ately to the Federal Radio Commission any 
vlotations of its rules and regulations. This 
is necessary to protect the technician ngainst 
tho loss of hia operator*! license* If the 
station management requires the operator 
to indulge in such shady pracUces as oper- 
ating the equipment above Ha llcimicd power 
output, going on the air "off frequency", not 
keeping the equipment in a safe condition 
or not keeping a sufficient number of spare 
parts to insure continuous service to the 
public* the operator should protect himself 
by calling such practices to the commission's 
attention. In reporting code violations to 
your representative on the Code Authority, 
a copy should also be sent to the Radio Com- 
misfion for Its guidance in future hearings 
on license applications of tho offending ita- 
tloti owner. The technician*# labor repre- 
sentative on the Code Authority is Mr, M* 
H. Hedges, who^e uddru^^a Is 1200 15Lh Strwl, 
N. W„ W^nshington, D* C. 

"Debunkiag NAB Ballyhoo" 

Much space has been devoted In thcBO 
pages to the radio industry code* It is now 
generally conceded that oil offortu in obtain 
the benefits to which the technician was 
entitled have been wasted. The improve- 
ments in the technicians* rank# up to the- 
present have been negative* But, whatever 
chance remains, the I. B. E- W* is deter- 
mined to go all the way, against terrific 
opposition from the employers, to fight the 
technician's cauae and to uphold his rights. 

Wo have been informed by Deputy Admln-^ 
iilrator Farnsworth that tho Code Author- 
ity has made its report to the Adniitilatmior 
on Its aurvey of employment conditlana 
among the t^hnicians* This report was 
made on March 11* 1634* Wo hnd hoped 
Lliut the Administrator would call a hearing 
immediately to cotisider the 40-hour week 
for teebnidans. But instead he decided to 
wait until the Code Authority could make 
its recommendations* The Code Authority 
saw fit to adjourn and found various ex- 
cuses why it could not immediately convene 
to make these recommendations* At this 
time the Code Authority otill baa not met. 
!la next meeting is now tentatively set for 
May 2, 1634* After Ha recommendations 
have been made, from 10 days' lo two weeks’ 
advance notice is required to all parties In- 
terested before a hearing dole can be set 
by tho Adminigtrator* Discounting any more 
“unavoidable" delays the earliest we can 
expect action on the 40-hour week will he 
about the middle of May. Thai sort of 
"action" is, of course, entirely too slow to- 
do any good in relieving the unemployment 
situation* 

Wu ui c gLlil nut In a mood to swallow hook.. 

(Continued on page 320) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



L. U. NO, 16, EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Editor r 

So here comoa tome news from Evnnaville, 
Ind., that you mny know that we are still on 
the mnjv end cover quite a spot in sou them 
Indiana, True, it han been several years since 
n letter from EvnuHVIIlc up pen ml In our 
JOPltNAL, flo wo roipfht explain somo of the 
evolution thfit has taken place and for which 
u largo ainounl of credit Is duo to the won* 
derful nasistance we have received from our 
Tnternatlonril Vice President M. J. Boyle. 
Four yeara ago there were three loeal unions in 
Evangvilie ami vicinity^the linemen's I^ocal 
Union No. lfj» the inside Locai Union No* 
535 and the Princeton Local Union No* 376* 
These now have all been amalgamated into 
one large organisation known a.i Local Union 
No* !6, which waa chartered December 13* 
IBP9* The amnlgamaiion took place Octo- 
ber !, 3933, and was conducied by Brother 
Eugene ScotL uf West Frankfort, III., who 
ivas a former member of Lociil Union No. 
16* Our Brothers chose to go under Local 
Union No. 16 due to the history that i* at- 
tached to this local* Immediatety after the 
amalgamation we started organizing the 
employees of the Southern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Company and have tripled our 
membership. 

Now wo might go back farther and tell 
you something about the progress that our 
organization has made. In March, 1931, 
Tnternationul Vico President M* J. Boyle 
presented a plan vvhich remedied many of 
our ills among the inside workers. Before 
tbnt time noither our contractors nor mem- 
bers knew whiit was going to happen from 
one meeting tn another. Our condltioni were 
improved by conducting the buslnesa affairs 
of the local much the same as other business 
institutions opcralo and established confi- 
dence between employers, ourselves and 
also the public In general* This plan was 
adopted by the organisation and we found 
it much easier to sell the services of our 
members to business firms and corpora- 
tions* We also found that our worst com- 
petition was among ourselves and that 
our tolfiah inconsistencieB must be thrown 
off and that we must learn to apply our 
trade more practicrtlly, At ihla time we 
had a largo number of non-union con- 
tractors who had formed an associotion 
to oppose us* At our request the Inter- 
national OJTIce sent Representative Thomas 
Robbins here to nBilst us in reorganizing 
the local union and the contractors and 
with Brother Rabbins' aB&istanco our fair 
contractors were more than tripled* He 
estflhUflhcd a joint conference board com- 
posed of three contractors and three mera- 
hors of the local union whose decisions 
were final and this was a very satisfac- 
tory way of eliminating many of our 
grievances and wo greatly approdato tho 
benefit of the knowledge and experi- 
ence of our iniornationnl Olficers and 
representatives. 

Tho exeeutivo ami joint conference 
boards’ time Is largely spent in planning 
ways and means of bettering conditions 
for those who make a livelihood tn the 
electrical industry, for business condi- 
tions change rapidly from year to year 


and competition in our Line of business, ns 
in others, becomes very keen, so wo must 
keep abreast of the times and preserve our 
klentity as a Brotherhood and see that the 
standards of the industry are not lowered 
but raised. Wo believe that every local 
union should ho a living organiiisatlon and 
banded together for material benefits under 
uP'tO"dotc business methods and common 
sen so niariBgement, nnd we try to work out 
onr problems as businesa men, realizing that 
tomorrow only brings a "job to do” that la 
made harder by kooner competition. 

Experience has taught us that if wo ex- 
pect to gain and hold tho respect of businesB 
tnstitutlona wo must put ourHolves on a 
plane paraOel to thomi so we equipped our- 
selves with n suite of ofilcos In a prominent 
business location and wc can tell any busi- 
neas man where w© nrr located with pride, 
yes, even onr members appreciate coming up 
to a respectable place to pay their dues and 
will stay for a little cImL And, too, we 
have found that wo got far better co-opera- 
tion by being equipped as we are through 
the memberahip for they feel as though 
they can talk to any member of the execu- 
tive board in privacy and have confiilence 
that it will not bo broadcast. We also 
extend the use of our offices to our con- 
tractors and wo arc receiving a lot better 
co-operation from thorn* 

Our organizing of tho Stnuthern Indiana 
Gas and Electric Company employoes is pro- 
greaaing very well and we have received ex- 
cellont assistance from the United States 
Conciliator, the intUannpolls Regional Labor 
Board, and now our ense Is in the hands of 
the National Labor Board, and we arc ex- 
pecting an early dedsiofi from this board, 
to force the company In hargain collectively 
with Its employees, for tho boys are not 


satisfied with the low wage rote that they 
are receiving, and wo arc not stopping with 
anything short of a written agreement with 
the company. The committee from the em- 
ployees has done some wonderful work and 
it is truly a pleasure to work with them* 
So in dosing will only aay that we hope 
to bo able to toll you more of the results 
of our organizing campaign with our local 
utility company in our next letter, 

W. E* Lycan, 


L* U* NO, 31, DULUTH, MINN. 

Editor: 

The never-ending struggle for supremacy 
between capital and labor goes ou'^-capital 
aligned on one aide trying to accumulate 
the wealth of our country into the hands 
of a few, and labor on the other side dedr- 
oua of doing the greatest good for tho 
greatest number, or, in other words, gaining 
or attempting to gain more for the product 
they have to sell — tabor. To gain this end 
labor, not having the power that wealth 
gives to the great monopolies, must resort 
to other means to accomplish the desired 
results* 

How do we go about this? First by at- 
tempting to settle all disputes by collective 
bargaining or other peaceful means* If this 
activity fails then by resorting to strikes 
and that very efficient weapon, the boycott. 

It is true that labor has sacrificed a great 
deal to gain their desires but it is also true 
that with the exception of whut they have 
roeeived through political activity, every- 
thing they have gained — better wages, better 
hours* hotter living conditions nnd better 
education a! advantages— has come bocouEse of 
soma or all of these activities, 

Therefore, whenever It becomes necessary 
for labor to resort to one of these methods 
in a fair manner in order to gain its 
desires, it becomes the duty of every 
trade unionist to not only refrain from 
patronizing the opposing monopoly but 
to do everything possible to Induce the 
public, through the medium of publicity, 
to follow hia example. For that reastin 
I am passing the following Information 
along to you with the most sincere wish 
thot you give the matter due considera- 
tion and act as only good trade unionists 
should* 

The Montgomery Ward and Company 
have been placed on the unfair Ibt by 
the building trades unions of Duluth* 
This firm started to completely remodel 
a large store building In our city about 
the first of 5tarch, and even though they 
were ofTcred every co-operation prior to 
the letting of the contracts, the entire job 
has been let to notoriously non-union 
contractors In every branch of the build- 
ing trades, although the Montgomery 
Ward and Company had boon repeatedly 
informed that these firms did not have 
and could not get union labor because of 
their long records of exploiting labor. 

The building trades unions have con- 
tinually boycotted and picketed this firm’s 
place of bus! ness since the contracts were 
let* I am happy to say that we have had 
good results locally, but we need your sup- 
port particularty if you llvo In the locality 
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of a Montgomery Ward and Company ator®. 

So you aoe the battle still goes on. Maybe 
not in yonr partlcnlar loealtty, but for the 
present ‘time in this vicinity. But when we 
look back at the great accompUshmentB of 
oTganired labor, although It required many 
sacrihees, wo can truthfully say that Iho 
effort was worth while* 

Eakl Woolettk. 


L, U. NO* 68, DENVER, COLO* 

E ditort 

When fate Issued a traveling card to 
Brother Dan Cleary, of Local No* 1B4, and 
the Grand Secretary enrolled hla name upon 
the book governing jurisdiction o’er The 
Bourne from which no traveler returns, not 
alone did Local No* 134 and tho Brother* 
hood-at-large lose staunch support and lead- 
ership, but all who knew him wero deprived 
of a type of friendship all too rare In the 
world of today. , . * 

Danny is missed, greatly so; it could not 
be otherwise. 

Jack Hunter. 


due to the untiring efforts of the developers 
of our rounkipally owned Bureau of Water 
and Power* 

In the final analysis the real reason for 
our phenomenal growth can be summed up 
in a few words* Ono payday In the east 
will bring a mechanic and hla family to Los 
Angeles, but no Los Angeles payday will 
over get thorn out. 

Uncle Sam could uso a fiock of Blue Eagles 
with spurs In Los Angeles. 

W. AtiTHoaaoiff, 


L. U. NO. 103, BOSTON, MASS. 


L. U. NO. 83, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Editor: ^ , 

The Blue Eagle U having a tough time 
trying to find a place to perch In safety In 
Los Angeles. Having an altmistk tempera- 
ment It accepts all InrlUtlona to come In 
and build its nest, only to find that the bad 
boys of Los Angeki are perfectly willing 
to appropriate its golden eggs to themsolves, 
but bate to relinquish the few seeds it would 
take to keep it alive, so after a brief stay 
it flutteif out the window minus a few tail 
feathers. They still have the picture, but 
the bird has flown. 

The foregoing is analogous of conditions 
which have prevailed in Los Angelei for the 
past quarter century* AH attempts over 
made to alter thcat conditions In favor of 
those, who, like tho Blue Eagle, are looking 
for a safe place to build a home, have been 
thwarted by those who by virtue of their 
combined wealth dominate and control the 
economic welfare of our citiaons. 

The surest way lo solve our economic prob- 
lems, and make this country a decent place 
to live in, with a standard of living worthy 
of the name American, U to eliminate com- 
petition of labor through organ iiation* This 
would automatically eliminate cutthroat com- 
petition in business, for the simple reason 
that the coat of everything we use is based 
on the coat of labor, but with the cost of 
labor an unknown quantity, we can aipeet 
nothing but economic chaos* 

The owners of oar industries, merchants 
and manufacluron, heads of privately owned 
public utilities and oar dally press are tied 
together through organisation for the sole 
purpose of financial profit through the 
ploitation of labor by the open shop method* 
and this exploitation will continue as long 
as labor is unorganizorL 

The open shop advocates of Los Angeles 
boast of our phenomenal increase in popula- 
tion, and attribute U, among other things to 
cheap industrial sUes, cheap light and power 
and no labor trouble, for due to the open 
shop system tho Individual worker most 
bargain for hU own wage in competition 
with the field* 

What they forget to state la that with 
everj' land grant to industry a aubdlvUion 
ii opened to be aold U the workers* but 
these workcro nro never nliowod to com- 
pletely pay for tho lots. They loao their 
Jobs and a fresh supply Uke their place* 
Labor is plentiful la Los Angeles. 

It is true we Hava champ power in T^s 
Angeles hut they fall to state that this Is 


Editor: , . , 

"Down Memory Lane" is the title of this 
month's contribution to the WoftKKa from 
Local No* 103. , • j 

With Memorial Day so near at hand and 
with the passing to the Great Beyond of 
many of our beloved frlcnda and Brotbera in 
the past decade, it is both fitting and proper 
that we should think for the moment and 
try to recall them as they were alive, fight- 
ing side by side In iho great struggle, for 
the cause of labor* 

Thirty-five years have passed since the 
birth of Local No* t03. The first IB yean, 
we are told, by those who helped to keep 
alive this local were the hardest In its his- 
tory. Written upon our charter are the 
names of 12 men who created and guided 
for many yean tho destiny of our local 
and who, we believe, had much to do with 
the progress of tho L B. E. W. Of the orig- 
ins! 12, nine have passed on and many of 
the pioneers of this local will recall to mind 
many instances* some sad, some happy* as 
you read these names; Henry B. Thayer, W. 

C. Woodward* James C. Reid, F* C, Stead, 
Joseph T. Mathews, Francis Wacbter, Ever- 
ett C* Calif, Thoo D. Gould and W* W. Hard* 
ing* As this organization continued to grow 
many others of the fighting type stepped 
into line to help to keep alive the flame of 
unionism, and have since passed on to their 
reward* It wotdd be impossible to call to 
mind all those we would remember hut here 
am some of those who made the great fight 
and while they ore not here we say* In spirit, 
we thank you. Mlrty Joyce, Steve Murphy, 
Jack Fennoll, Peter Collins, Sumner **Sam" 
Parker, Ben. Montgomery, Frank Sheehan. 
Jimmie O'Donnell* Jack Barton* and those 
of the Intomational Office, Brothers Noonan, 
McNulty and Ford. 

Since your humble servant became press 
secretary two years ago, many others* sad 
to relate, have likewise passed on and it Is 
suggested that In calling them to wind, do 
we pay a fitting tribute to their memory — 
Brothers Sherman, l>acey, Cotton, McKlnn, 
McGrath* Hedlund* Hllla, Sheehan* Acton, 
Bosteed. Donovan* Wheeler, Moore, Lowe* 
Snow, Wurtemberger, Cross, MolUn and 
Eyan. So of those who have gone home we 
remark* *'They are not dead; they are Just 
away.*' 

I cannot continue without mentioning that 
of the original 12 charter members Leonard 
“Lera" Kimball, John J* McLaughlin and 
Joseph C, Hurley are still with m and the 
members of Local No, 103 hope that many 
of the good things of life are yet In store 
for you, and may you live to long and fanci- 
ful ages, 

JOBEPH A* SLAtTOY, 


L. U. NO. 110, ST. PAUL, MINN* 

Editor: 

Once more the timid citizens are Itoo to 
roam the streets of this fair city without 
fear of being molested by the gangsters and 
tbo bogeyman, The red flag hangs low over 
the city hall and in lt« place flies thn Btam 
and Stripca. The voters owe these blessinga 
to the apparent defeat of our labor mayor, 
William Mahoney for re*olection to that 
office. Oh, boy* oh, boy, what a wallop the 
labor progresstvcB got these past six weeks. 

In the primaries the bond issue for a mu- 
nicipally owned light plant waa defeated and 
now to top It off In the city finals* St. Paul 
apparently kicks out the most honest and 
hard-working mayor it ever had. 

How did this all happen, you ask? Weli, 
hero's tho answer; Before the primaries the 
stepson of our leading press sheet atmouneed 
to the nation through Its first page editori^s 
that unless the labor candidates were de- 
feated St. Paul would continue to bo the 
haven of the nation's gangsters. But that 
line of bunk didn't click as all of the labor 
progressives were nominated. So before tho 
final election it joined hands with its parent 
and with tho help of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and some of our high-powered lOfi 
per cent flag waving super patriots, they 
reached far down into the archives and 
dragged out and dusted off that ancient 
bogeyman — communism* 

One could hardly keep the tears back while 
listening to one of those puritans predicato 
what would happen to our glorious city of 
homes unless the labor candidates were de* 
fcated* It was a terrible future to look 
forward to so they played safe and only 
elected two labor coundlmen. 

But maybe these terrible things may tUU 
come to pass as our mayor was defeated 
by only 412 votes out of a total vote cast 
of 94,314* If any of you boys notice a sud- 
den Influx of refugees to your various cities 
who took as if they were fleeing from a 
great big monster you *11 know that William 
Mahoney, lobor's candidate for mayor of St. 
Paul, Minn., was deck red re-elected after a 
recount of votea* 

And on June 5, one of the newly elected 
councUmen will take office and he has prom- 
ised to drive all tho gangsters from the city, 
so why not come up and oee us some time? 

Lawrekce Ditfty, 



VEST CHAIN SLIDE CHARM 

A watch chaim »o fine 
looking yonll enjoy wearmir 
it Of lO-karat gold trimmed 
with a circle of tiny, Im- 
itatloTT pearls, and clearly 
displaying the L B. E* Ap 
W, insignia. Priced only ^3 


L. U* NO. 211, ATLANTIC CITY, N* J. 
Editor: 

The time for the annual dose of sulphur 
and nsolofiscs is at band but what pleaiei 
me the most Is tho sheddtug of what remains 
of the "heavies". What a relief. 

Man* deaf* where in the lovely so and oo 
did you pick up that picture of tho scissor- 
bill lineman entitled* "A Telephone Outpost 
on a C, C, C, Reservation"! (In the March 
Wokkek.) That guy was sure posing for 
the picture and how? No gloves, sleeves 
rolled up and his body belt right smack over 
the kidneys. If old Henry Miller could see 
that he undoubtedly would turn over in his 
grave. In fact, it reminds me of Bart 
Matsch hanging a fixture. 

My idea of a real lino gang is tho one 
that rebuilt Fiqua* Ohio. The second man 
from the right, in the photo, is typical of 
tho old-tirao boomer, of whom we have aeon 
very little during tho past 10 years. And 
the wind-blown trouser s on the fourth man 
from tho right are remiutscent of a divided 

skirt. ^ , 

And that reminds me. The pictures pub- 
lished in conjuncUon with the featured 
Boulder Dara article by Horne* of Ladies 
Auxiliary, are among the best. If not the 
best that ever appeared in this JoimNAL. 
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The Article ItHelf U excellent and ibovn that 

much time end thouirht were epent tn guth- 
crlnjr the dntn ami putting it together. The 
old boy ii like good wine — Improving with 
age— nnci I niTiecrcly hope thut he flnds the 
time for moro of the good work. 

The only mlntako he mndft wus to Include 
the memi na, after rending it, my feet began 
to itch nnd Fm haying one heluva lime to 
moke 'em behnvo. I'll bet that the moM 
nergeant li feeding a lot of Irampi who hove 
read of the wide variety of good eats. What, 
no ipinnch? 

A few iitenl Items r Bert Chambers has re- 
ifgned from the "Headache Squad" nlJan the 
executive board, to become the buainets man- 
ager. Good luck to himr no doubt he-lt be 
needing a lot of It 

We nre going to tho doga, yowauh; the 
pupa arn going to run for 74 days, beginning 
June 2fl, down nt our largo auditorium, with 
pnH-mutuel machines and everyth Ing^ in- 
cluding a beer garden. In a couple of yeara 
we expert to have tho ponirg running with 
legfiUued betting in Now Jersey. ThnCa the 
idea eggjiackly: let everything run wide open, 
legalise anything the public wants and 
license each and every game juat as they 
did in Arifona and Nevada prior to 1008 
and 1910. 

The rWA has dead-ended nnd this outfit 
made out fairly well. Forty-three of the 
hoyg W'erc employed at various periods from 
December 11 to April 23. Most of them were 
working that entire length of timo, some few 
being laid off in February. Three of them 
got n good hreak, as they made 30 hours n 
week from the middle of November until 
January 10 nnd $1.20 per hour nnd then had 
another hitch of 24 hours a week at the 
same scale, until late in M.trch. Four more 
made n few weeks at $1,35 per hour, taking 
care of tho light aUndards on the Walk, 
which was being redecked. That work is 
temporarily sUBpendad but expect it to be 
resumed very shortly. 

The new union station has tnken seven of 
tho followi off the streets and will keep them 
out of misdhkf for quite a apell. Four mere 
are working on repairs down at the audi- 
torium nnd that is only a small percentage 
of the membership that hnn come through 
**en© dnm" tough winter in fairly good shape, 
all things considered. But as much as I 
hato to admit it the unemployment line still 
forms on the right, so don't crowd. 

On a litUe pasear over to Iho Boys' Voca- 
tional School, where throe of our members 
are teachers, I learned that my old amigo, 
C, "Prof/* Naylor, was recovering from a 
serious throat ailment and uras unable to 
speak for eight days following the operation. 
Wotta a swell breok for Mrs. "Prof/' and 
the family. 

Dirt will come out. Over there I also 
leurnetl thnt Georgia Sinn was such a hand* 
Bomo baby that they used to run excursions 
twice each week from Manny unk. Rox bor- 
ough, Brewerytown and Hamcat, Just to see 
little Gaw'ge do his stuff in the perambulator. 

Last but not the least of the triumvirate 
is Harold Ilnrmon, the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Adonis, whose hobby Is collecting a good 
healthy tan each summer, in addition to 
Atlantic County, Plenaontvllle and Ventnor 
scrip. 

In conclusion, here's another one for your 
hook: On one of our promlnout corners is 
located a cafe where the usual lino of liquid 
refreshments are sorved and right next door, 
under tho sumo roof is a chemical compnny 
that speclalixea in exterminating vermin, 
both places being owned and opernted by 
tho same man. Now can you imagine what 
would happen If tho proprietor should got 
his potarltfes crossed up? 

All of which rominda me, one of the rather 


READ 

Aim of unions, by L, U. No. 31. 
Clear the dead wood, by L. U. 
No, 306. 

Balzac knew, by L. U. No, 30B. 

St, PauPi election, by L* U* No. 
110 . 

Evansville hits Iho front lino, by 
L, U, No. 16, 

Canadian vtow of NRA, by L. U, 
No. 348. 

BacKie conunents, by L. U, No. 
211 . 

Blue Eagle needs spurs, by L, U. 
No, 83. 

Romombering, by L, U. No, 103. 
Letters do not fail lo grasp the 
essential iiiuei in the labor 
struggle in every 
community. 


prominent memberi of L, U, No, 211 soz that 
there are just as many headaches in this re- 
peal "likker" as there were in the bootleg 
stuff. And Judging solely from the labels I 
have seen whllo window shopping, I'm more 
than contented to take the above mentioned 
"con-i-sewer's" word for it. 

With kindest regards to Jimmie Maher 
and Charlie MutUn, of Poorlu, uiid yourself, 
1 am, as usual, 

BACEtE. 


L. U. NO, 303. ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
Editor: 

This letter Is very late or rather Us con- 
tents are. Many of us have been deeply 
stunned by the news of Brother Dan Cleary's 
passing. Immediately upon learning in a 
round about way I sent my condolence to 
Brother Bugn Inset and since then bavo 
thought of him many limes, for I hud hoped 
to meet him again. 

Those who read the roHolutlon on page ISO 
of the April Issue will got only a very smull 
idea of what his Inaul thought of him. He 
was a man whom once you knew him you 
would always love. Mon who can be de- 
pended upon nt all times are the streugth 
of any organisation and Brother Cleary was 
one of them. 

Those who read my humble efforts each 
month will recall the letter nearly a year 
ago telling how It cheered me to read in 
ray favorite weekly Brother Dan Cleary's 
name in connection with tho World's Fair 
and you can take out of this reflection what 
an Impression he must have made on me 
for the mention of his nume to give so much 
pride in the knowladge that one know him. 

Local No. 1S4, you have lost a moat valu- 
able Brother nnd we In the organization 
have lost an Inspiration. I wish all the 
monibers could have met him and seen what 
his efforts bad accomplished. 

To hfa family we send our deepest sym- 
pathy in their great Icias. And to Local 
No, 134 and his many friends throughout 
the country we are united with you in our 
great loss. 

Teob. W. Dkalv. 


L. U, NO, 300, AKRON, OHIO 
Editor; 

I once heard a question asked: "Will the 
lion ever lie down with the lamb?" The 
answer w-ns: "Yes, but tho lamb will be in 
tho lion's belly." In Akron today we have 
the big problem — either the A. F. of L. or 
the company union. And so the battle is 


on. The A. P. of L. questfeni company 
unions and company unions question A. F. 
of L. 

And here Is a sample of some of theao 
letters that appear in our question box of 
tho dally news about every night. The day 
President Koosevclt signed, NHA was to 
labor what July 4 was to tho 13 colonies. 
The ink had ha rely dried upon the paper 
when labor organizers were dispatched to 
practically every industrial center in the 
nation. Thousands upon thousands of work- 
ers were eager listeners to their oratory. 
He to them seemed a Moses, who would lead 
them from out of the wilderness of struggle 
and desperation. He submiUed a plan nnd 
a leadership which, If followed, seemed likely 
to lead them out of a plight wlilch now 
engulfed them. He urged ihem on nnd on. 
With the leadership of President Rooaavelt 
and tho A, F. of L. It seemed — and does yet 
—that labor for the flret time had begun 
to realize what a New Deal rcully meant. 
It cannot be denied that labor hna a perfect 
right to make harsh demands of the ruth* 
less system, and the unsqrupulouB employers 
who by their own admlasion, shave their 
profits from the sweated brow of the rugged 
individual, and why shouldirt they boast? 
Has not labor stood mcekiy by as an In- 
dividual and without a murmur watched 
vast capitalistic organization a and associa- 
tions sweep away their God-given rights and 
liberties? But let us get back to tho prob- 
lem which labor now fncoa. 

Are theao organizera capublo of leading 
iheao newly formed organizations any 
further? Just who aro they? Are they 
men who have carefully studied and analyzed 
tabor’s problems? 

Are they changing their ideas with the 
changing times? 

Perhaps some of them are, whllo lorao are 
merely ordinary laymen who can use ham- 
mer and tong methods until the various or- 
ganizations are complete, then yield to wiser 
lenderahip. The New Deal can apply to old 
ox cart labor organizations the lamo as It 
can apply to a government. A labor organ- 
ization 53 years old certainly must have 
(load wood In it— tho sanio an a political 
party which wns 73 years old had. 

Times are changing too font for old ortho- 
dox traditions, ft is time for labor organ- 
izations to take stock. Labor will never go 
back into the past any more Ihaii our nuance 
system or our banking shall ever return to 
Ho over ism. 

If tho A. F. of L. Is out of Blep now is 
the time to find out and correct the fault. 

Tee: 3 ha now. 


L, U. NO. 309, EAST ST, LOUIS, ILL. 

Editor: 

There h the man who hna ideas hut has 
not a penny— Hko nil the mon with IdeoM. 
That sort of mun spends and is spent, and 
cares for nothing. Imagine a pig roaming 
about a wood for truffles and a knowing 
fellow on his tracks; that h the man with 
the money, who waits til! he hears a grunt 
over a find. When the man with the Ideas 
has hit upon a good notion Che man with the 
money taps him on the shoulder with a 
"W hat is this? You arc putting yourself 
in tho furnaco mouth, my good friend; your 
back is not strong enough to carry thla. 
Hero is $l,fi00 for you, and lot mo put this 
uffnir in working order." Good! Then the 
banker summons tho manufucturors, "Sot to 
work, my friends I Out with your prospec- 
tuses! Blarney to the death!" Out come 
the hunting homs and -they pipe up with; 
"A hundred thousand dollars for 5 cents 
or 5 cents for $100,000/' Gold mines and 
coal mines, alt the ffourishes and alarms of 
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in eh^ort. Art And Acionre mre 
paid to give thoir opinion; tho nffatr li pa- 
ns ded about; tbo public rushes into It and 
receives paper for its tnonoy and our tHkinffs 
are in our hands. The piir is safe in his elyo 
with his poteloe«p and the rest aro wallow- 
ing in bJlU of exchange, That is how it is 
done, my dear sir* Go In for speculation. 
What do you want to be? A pig or a gull, 
a clown or a millionaire? Think It over. 
I have summed up the modern theory of 
loins for you — Honor* Do Balxac. 

This is A striking and very true analysis 
of the “ancient regime". How merrily it 
rolled on to the cmah and what a smash 1 

Some of the have a stye yet; others 
are knights of the road. When the potatoes 
become too scarce they may no longer be 
safe. The others are still wallowingi but 
the bills of cxchungo have turned Into 
manure. 

The powers that be have all but exhausted 
the English olphabet, trying to find names 
for a lloek of new-fangled instrumenis that 
are supposed to revive this so regretted, 
bug-house business, tn a sorrowful article 
the Wall Street Magaslne declares that the 
naw invested capital , much increased since 
1032, is now 4 per cent of what it was for- 
merly. This is marveloui* astonishing, utihe- 
lievable. Four per cent of capitalism la still 
Alive, and the press shouts with glee: “Re- 
covery, discovery: don't rock the boat. WeVe 
All gonna be rich; pip, pip, borray!" 

We will not get by on shouts forever. 
Some day there will be a new deal and we 
shall he the dealers; we always were. What- 
ever happens Is the logical cfToct of our pre- 
vious actions. We always get what we de- 
serve; no better, no worse* In the turmnil 
of the years of prosperity we distributed 
many kicks and were kieked just that many 
times. For things done and left undone 
retribution may come swiftly: it may tarry 
but It will come. 

Rene ijtsjnERT. 


L, V. NO, 339. FORT WILLIAM, ONT, 
Editor; 

Winter is practically over and spring Is 
just around ihe comer. With it comes the 
opening of navigation, which generally brinirs 
a busy apell for these two forts at the head 
of the Ifikes. 

Spring also brings with it the presentation 
of our civic wage agreements, which are re- 
newed on the first day of May each year, 
I am pleased to report that to date we have 
signed and sealed with Fort William for 
the eame rati; of pay for one more yenr. 
Port Arthur's agreement li still pending 
and we are hoping for an early seltlemeni. 
Once Again the values of organization are 
manifest to the unorganized in our miilst. 
Once again they will enjoy the benefits 
attained through our local union without 
any effort on their port, 1 appeal to these 
men who are nnt with us to rejoin our local 
and strengthen our positions, by giving ns 
their moral and financial support, in order 
that w© may be prepared to meet future 
conquests. That has got to come in order 
to maintain our very existence. 

The miseries of the world are rooted in 
human selfishness, selfishnesa on the part of 
the man who rules the vast fortunes of na- 
tions, They have organizatloni that are con- 
tinually fighting the worker, and the worker, 
with all his modern education, hasn't got the 
brains to see it. 

Who Is It that tills ibv soil, operates 
our factories, ratlmads. utilities and all other 
industries? Why the worker, of course, and 
thes© big financial wizards sit back In their 
officas with big fat cigars In their faces and 
with a stroke of the pen rule the destinies 


of our very existence in their selfish quest 
for the almighty dollar. And we; what do 
wo do to fight of? this selfish greed? Noth- 
ing. We can't do anything owing to the 
Jack of organlxaUon, All wo enn do is sit 
back and take it with a smile and say, as 
wo did during the war. “C'est lit Guerre," 

One of the big finandat wixArds of today 
is the armament manufacturer, who, by the 
way, has an ergankatlon second to none. 
He ti the man who reaped the profits from 
th«* 92fi,000 it cuat tu kill vAi.li man in the 
World War, Today he Is litting figuring 
waya and means to antagonixe nations into 
war, to destroy and mutilate the Hvos of the 
workera, and reap hla onormoua profiti;, In 
order to satisfy hfi damnable greed for 
wealth. The newspapers, the radio, in order 
to give us exciting news and arouse our 
patriotism, aro only glorifying and adver- 
tising the wares of this armament monster 
at no coat to himself. I wonder how many 
men know what Icnsrths the armament or- 
gnniantion went to during the Great War 
in order to gain financial glory? Their or- 
ganization worked with the precision of tele- 
chrnns. Friends and foes were all alike to 
them; alt governments are their friends, for 
it )a through governments that their ends 
are attained. 

During the Great War French guns killed 
French soldfent. English guns killed Engllih- 
men and German guns killed Germans. Ger- 
many, through the war, had urgent need of 
nickel, aluminum and chemicals such as 
glycerine for explosives. France, at the same 
timo, was in need of iron and steel. The 
armament organisation aaw that these orders 
were filled, month after month during the 
war they shipped 150,000 tons of scrap iron, 
steel and barbed wire from Germany to 
SwUzeriand, where It was smelted and re- 
shipped to France, burned into guns and 
munitions by our friend, the armoment man, 
and fifed hack at the Gormans again. At 
the same time France was shipping chemi- 
cals to Switzerland, which were forwarded 
to Germany lo deal out death and destruc- 
tion to the French and other notions which 
were mixed up In that turmoil of hell* 

I hove just written these few facts tn 
order to bring home to the minds of the 
workers the value of organization even to a 
machine of death and destruction, as T have 
described above. Remember thii Is only one 
organisation; there arc many more, while 
not in such a dread huslness nevertheless 
are equally as guilty in helping to drag us 
down to utter despair and degTadation. 

We have an organization, one that Is 
doing at] it can to uplift the cause of hu- 
manity, one that Is spreading the gospel of 
peace and good will toward men, and we arc 
the majority and backbona of the nation. 
It Is up to ua to fight against anything that 
ID dt'trhrieutal to our organliatlon, also any 
influence that thrcalena the peace of our 
nation. We should educate and inslltl into 
our children the utter futility of war. There 
is no patriotism in going to war, trying to 
pour vengeance and destruction on our fel- 
low worker, who If we only knew it, is our 
host friend, hut Is goaded on by the selfish 
grend of a groiip whose only thought Is the 
wealth they derive from such n source. 

In closing 1 appeal to all workers Irre- 
specUve of what they do, to organize, get 
down to business and help pull us out of 
this emter of chaos and depression. God 



DIAMOND^HAPED BUTTONS 

To wear in your coat lapdt 
carry the emblem and in- 
signia of the L B, E. W. 
Gold faced and hand- JO cil 
somely enamele d.,,, 


knows life is abort enough on this earth, and 
if our children have to go through the hell 
we have known it would be better for them 
to have never been born, 

F . Kelly, 


L, U, NO. 343, CALGARY, ALTA. 
Editor: 

What do Cnnadiani think of the NRA? 

That question has been asked of me, and 
1 will try to answer it from my point of 
view* 

As I see it then, the Roosevelt administra- 
tion Is trying to force everyone in the 
United Slates to take his part In the govern- 
ment of the country* an ideal that depends 
for its realization upon the people themselves. 
It means the waking up of the people to 
their own intereata, and you ore asked to 
shoulder your share of this responsibUily. 
You can only do that through your organ- 
ization— the L B. E. W. 

President Roosevelt Is not a dictator, any 
more than the captain of a ship l» a dicta- 
tor. The captain uses his Judgment in get- 
ting his ship to a certain place, and If he 
makes a mistake— -and what human won't — 
he my at alter his course* 

The working man has had little to say In 
the government of the country In the past, 
and nothing at oU as an individual* The 
only social legislation that has been passed 
in this or any other country baa been wrung 
from the government by the demand of the 
people as a whole expressed through the 
ramifications of aome rentral organlzftliun — 
as the labor movement— and not through 
aomo isolated company union. 

The NRA will Bucceed* It will prevail as 
long aa the people have need for it. But 
the measure of Its success ae far as you 
are concerned is entirely up to you. Keep 
an active Interosl in your organization and 
took after your own interest and welfare 
armed with the only real weapon you have 
— the internatienal trade union movement. 
Go to sleep on the job as times get a little 
better and you are lulled with the opiates 
of hall games, and a full dinner pall, and 
the government will become again, the ser- 
vant of other in teres ts thon yours* 

Over E,000 years ago when Solon* the 
Greek reformer, was asked if he had given 
the people a good government, he replied, 
"As good as they deserve". And that is 
what we will always gat. 

In Alberta everyone is— or was— talking 
of the Douglas system. Major Douglas him- 
self, came, and saw, and — ^passed on. 

The Douglas system is claimed fay some to 
be our only snlvatinn. Well, the Fronch rev- 
olution was to be the salvation of the pro- 
letariat in Its time; the reform hill, in the 
time of Feet, would emancipate the English 
working class, hut why change the system 
unless you can control it? Any system is 
satisfactory to those who control it. S-o-o-01 
Get control of the system you have now 
and If you don't like it'^-change it* But 
be sure you get control of the new one, too. 

Stay with your onranlzatiou. Its central 
councils and elected membera have secured 
for you the social legislation you enjoy to- 
day. It Is a stepping stone to your future 
heritage, when you are ready for it. 

Phess Secretary* 


JL V, NO. 3S3, TORONTO, ONT, 
Editor! 

I received a letter this morning from 
Brothar Frank SeTkOi onr prexs flecTetary, 
who la on a tour of western Canada and the 
Pacific Coast with the barnstorming Toronto 
Maple Leaves and the Detroit Red Wings, 
and does not expect to arrive back in our 
fair city before the first of May, so I decided 
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to usurp his poaition and set another letter 
in to Iho jounNAit before his return. 

At the last meetiiig of our loeal union 
It was decided to again hold two meotIngB 
per month in the future. These will bo held 
on the second and fourth Thursdays of each 
month. 

At this point we would like to bring to 
the attention of our members that the elec' 
tlon of ofiicera will take place this June, 
nomination of officers on the )4th of June 
and election on June 2B, We would like to 
see a good turnout to both meetings. Some 
discuuion has already taken place regard- 
ing the coming election with some members 
taking the viewpoint that all the officers 
should be hred out and a complete new list 
of officers Installed, Just what beneflt It 
would be to this organization Is hard to aay. 
W> do not hold with this theory, not because 
of being an officer at the present time, but 
we feel that the members of this local should 
select men most suited for the various posi- 
tfons, men who will take an active interest 
in the organization, then elect them on their 
mcriti. 


We have heard of all kinds of champions 
lor all kinds of reasons but we have come 
to the condusion that Canada in general 
and Toronto In particular are champions for 
talk and no action. Last year the mayor 
of Toronto appointed a centennial commit- 
tee as 1934 ia the centennial of the city of 
Toronto, Up to the present time the ex- 
tent of the activities of this committee, 
which incidentally was voted over $100,000, 
has been the insUllation of a sign over the 
entrance to the city hall and the letting of 
a contract for the souvenir programs to a 
non-union printing Orm. tf the natives 
who lived in this locality 100 years ago had 
the same energy and foresight that fa being 
displayed by this committee there would still 
be log bouses and Indian wigwams with dogs 
barking at strangers. So much for the city 
administration. 

The provincial government some three 
weeks ago pul on a very ane piece of com- 
edy which did not mean anything, but will 
no doubt go over big to the man who reads 
the daily paper am) believes everything he 
secs in it* Premier Henry resurrected what 


is known as the labor committee. This com- 
mittee has not functioned for at least a 
dozen years but in view of the insistent de- 
mands of general contractors and Bub-con- 
tractors that some legislation be enacted 
along the lines of the NRA, this committee 
was formed and held meetings for a week 
with general contractots, sub-contraetofi 
and labor representatives. To make a long 
story short, when the report was handed 
in to the government there was no action 
taken but the government members of the 
committee were asked to continue to func- 
tion as private Individuals during the recess . 
In the meantime this government is expected 
to go for election some lime in June, so now 
everybody connected with the building trades 
will be expected to get behind these men and 
re-elect them in order that we may get the 
desired legislation. How long will the capi- 
talistic governmenti continue to successfully 
haodwink the public 7 

Cecil M. Shaw. 


''Labor Is superior to capital, and deserves 
much higher consideration." — Lincoln. 


STEALING THE COAT OFF HIS BACK 

Dnwn canelinv fsr E)«ctrles[ Wijrlt«n JaurtuI In lUnli & (kKHlwti) 
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L. U. NO. 409, WINNIPEG. MAN. 

Editors 

Aiter ft long and Intensely cold winter and 
ft 1ong*drawn^out ipHnjr« IKe will once more 
be Instilled Into those grotesi|ttea objects » 
which move about huddled up like creatures 
let loose from a sao, and ua the Tir^t warm 
day, whenever that will be — these caricatures 
will he revealed as humans, and for a few 
short months will more or leas act that 
way. 

Yes, Mr, Editor, that's exactly the picture 
up here tbii last winter, and still Is for all 
that, for Wo are fUU treated to snow 
flurripR, 

Living in the northern latitude one is apt 
to become native. If one U born here it is 


an inheritance, part of the Individual, to 
act that way, so to speak. 

A diet of blueberries In the summeT, and 
the odd fish or two thrown in has a tendency 
to change the nature of any normal human, 
and in course of time a growl will develop, 
and wltati the wintry hlaets chaae Lhii last 
warmth of summer away for another eight 
months that hibernating feeling creeps Into 
the flesh, and many, I am almost convinced, 
like the native of the woods curl up in a 
den until the warm sun again calls them 
back to life, 1 get this way, Mr. Editor, 
after viewing the attendance at meetings* 
It doesn’t improve^ln alortning proportions. 

In the summer it’s fresh air; the great 
open spaces, etc., ad lib. 


However, the few who carry on are keep- 
ing up the good work, and another reinstate- 
ment Is to our credit for March. 

With this abort epistle 1 will close, hoping 
to have a more newsy letter next month. 

R. J, Gant, 


L. U. NO. 459, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 

Editor; 

Well, boys, here we are, I,ocal No. 459, 
Johnstown, with members employed by the 
Associated Gas and Electric System. 

It takes In oil branehes of the electrical 
trad© from generating to service to the pob- 
llc. We are gmtheriug strength every day 
In this part of the system. We had our 
first system council meeting April 16, 19S-I, 
in Harriaburg, Pa, 

All points of the syatem were represented. 
Information for our working agreement was 
turned over to our International Vico Presi- 
dents Edward F, Kloter and Arthur Bennett 
to be put into ahspe for the locals of the 
system to act on at a later date. 

All the members at this point on the lya- 
tem are working. The power houii© men are 
wurkiug 48 liuura each week. The line de- 
partment are working 40 hours a week. 

Build Up Our Brotherhood 

Let’s all get together for a bigger and bet- 
ter Brotherhood and never say quit; 
Attend lodge regularly and do our part; 
All will be beneflted greatly thereby. 

Bring your troubles to the lodge room and 
"‘air” them there, not In the locker rooms or 
on the job. Remember your lodge locally 
can’t possibly be hotter than you make it. 
If It is deficient In its funcitoning you make 
it that way. A local lodge Is just what we 
make it, and it will reflect the spirit of those 
who conduct Its affairs. 

Brothers, above all, work to keep the 11 v* 
ing standard up. It is down now, hut we 
hope to put it up again before many moons. 

Hope for something bettor next time, 

S, M, Warvel. 


L, U. NO. 474. MEMPHIS, MISS, 
Editor: 

President Roosevelt. In my opinion, took 
office with but two major objectives in view; 
First, to save the American people; second, 
to save America for the people, * 

In order to aecompllih these two purpotes, 
it was necessary to take drastic steps and 
to work rapidly. 

The time Is here when far more drastic 
steps must be taken and many more deflnito 
and long-range movementa be placed in force 
in order to start this country on the long 
uphill climb to a permanent and safe eleva- 
tion. Aa long as this work must be accom- 
plished and in order that It may be of a 
very permanent nature, those working out 
tboio plans should look far Into iho future 
and a definite campaign of from fiO to 100 
years should be their ultimate goal. 

At the present time there are two out* 
standing cancerous conditions that must ho 
corrected before a permanent recovery or 
cure can be aecomptlshed. One is the exces- 
sive taxes that are required under our pres- 
ent conditions to sustain and operate our 
dlfTerent governmental branches. The other^ 
and by for the most scrioui, is the present 
outstanding interest-bearing Indebtedness 
and the Interest burden that this indebted- 
ness carries. 

These two Items are slowly and surely 
sapping the very life blood not only of the 
United States but of the entire world. Until 
the very heavy tax burden has been dras- 
tically reduced and until this enormous dam 



FRANK TV. GALLAGnEII 


We regret to report that Brother Frank W. Gallagher passed to the Great 
Beyond, March 28, 1984, 

Joining Local No, 328 in 1984, ho was soon after elected financial secretary^ 
holding that office until his death. 

In Brother Gallagher’s death Local No. 328 lost one of its moat valuable 
members* He was a man of keen intellect, and using rare good judgment his 
advice down through the years helped the local through many difficulties. Not 
only did Brother Gallagher’s diplomacy stand out but ha was honest In all hla 
dealings. As financial secretary be made an excallent officer, regular in attend- 
ing meetings and true to hla obligatians* 

He was not only a loyal union man, but as a public office holder he was 
honored amd respected by the citlseni of Oswego regardless of political faith. 

The following editorial is from the Oswego Palladium -Times: 

**HUNE8'r MEKVICE 

"Thera were few pecuniary rewards that came to Alderman Frank W, 
Gallagher during th« many years of service he gave to residents of the Fourth 
Ward, Oswego, and the people of the city where he spent an active life. But If 
pubtio esteem and widespread respect and credence of Ititagrity In private and 
public alfalrs are rewards, he received them in generous measurt* 

”Modeit and unostentatidus, he nevertheless stood firmly by his convictions, 
and as a mombor of the Common Council, ulways considered hefora he acted, 
and generally, wisely* He contributed much to stablllxod government In a sense 
ho was never stampeded by political convictions or policies, and strove always 
to serve his constituents and the people of the city to the beat of hli ability, 

"Pew men who had the support and popularity that were bis, have been 
satisfied to give years of service without seeking more in political preferment 
or monetary returns from the public, Alderman Gallagher was a public man 
whose lalfuts might have carried him bjgher on the political ladder, but could 
never have made him more efficient in bis actions, or more respected In bis 
work, than In the niche be chose to fill ao capably, and from which be will be 
missed widely.'* 

CHARLES McManus, 
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ot in the way af outsiantiing inter- 

a»t-benHn^ indebtedneaa which has been con- 
structed across our industrial and commer- 
cial strenm» is torn down and relief given^ 
wo cannot accomplish the purpose that we 
arc striving for. 

At the present time the annual burden of 
governmental operation^ including city, state, 
county anti notional, aTnounts to about ?10,- 
000,000,000 per year. This ia appro?timnte]y 
S76 per person per year for every man, 
woman and child in the United States, or 
about 1380 per family, assuming that there 
is an average of five to a family. This stag- 
gering annual taxation is more than five 
times the outstanding bonded indobtednesa 
of the United States ns of 1012. 

There is outstanding in the United States 
today. Including all branches of government, 
corporation, business and Individuals, an in- 
terest-bearing indebtedness of about $2&0,- 
000,000,000. Assuming that this interest- 
bearing indebtedness will average 5 por cent 
interest per year, which is a low average, 
the total interest amounts to approximately 
!$l2,FsOO.OOO,nfiO per year. 

An interest-bearing mdehtedness of $250,- 
000,000,000 means an average indebtedness of 
S2,000 per person for every person living 
in the United States. Assuming that the 
family of five !a the average, the indebted- 
ness amounts to $10,000 per family, and as- 
suming that the interest will only average 
five per cent per annum, the intereat item 
per family per year is $500. This amount 
added to the $380 per year taxation means 
a total annual tax and interest burden of 
$880 per family. 

Compare the present outstanding indebted- 
no8B of $250,000,000,000 to the nation's net 
worth and you will find that between the 
assets and the liabilities there is a very small 
margin, for under peak-time conditions we 
had a total national asset of $370,000,000,000. 
Deduct the depreciation that has taken place 
since 1D29 and we have a debatable queation 
as to just where we stand. 

If we were to assume that the nation as 
a whole would be able to make a living and 
pay the interest on this outstanding indebt- 
edness we would find that within the next 
100 years we would be required to pay 
$1,250,000,000,000 simple interest. Added to 
this the $] 0,000,000,000 per year tax burden, 
there would be at the end of the 100 years' 
period another $1,000,000,000,000, or a total 
of taxes and interest of $2,250,000,000,000. 

If the interest was compounded on this 
annual interest item of $12,500,000,000 run- 
ning over a period of 100 years, w*e would 
have an average life of 50 years, and 5 per 
cent interest, compounded for 50 years, will 
reproduce itself 14 times, or a grand total 
over a lt)0-year period of approximately 
$200,000,000,000 nr about GO times the total 
wealth of the nation. 

From these figures, which are approxi- 
mately correct, it can be readily seen that 
we, as a nation are facing a mountain that 
cannot ho climbed, a burden that cannot be 
overcome and for that reason it is abao- 
lutoly necessary to tear this mountain down. 

Some may think I am a tax radical or 
sOTnetbing of the sort but hero It ia. Will 
SCO you next month without fail, until then, 
R. B. Bakek, 

'‘Memphis on the Mjssiaeippi." 


L. U. NO. 723, FORT WAYNE* IND. 
Editor! 

The recent full page advertisement paid 
for by the National Automotive t'hambor of 
Commerce, and published in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, was, in the opinion 
of this writer, the biggest page of propa- 
ganda directed against organised labor since 


the enactment of the NR A. The advertise- 
ment referred to. was published as an open 
letter to General Motors, ami all other auto- 
mobile manufacturers employees (with the 
exception of Ford Motor Company)* and, of 
course, the general public was to bo edu- 
cated on the fairmindednGMS of the members 
who go to make up the National Automotive 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Undoubtedly many of our Brother wire 
jerkera saw the page referred to and felt 
slightly disgusted. So for the benefit of 
those fellow workers who did not read the 
propaganda I wish to be allowed the privi- 
lege of quoting a few high-toned assertions 
directed against us members of organized 
labor. Quoting advertisement. (To the em- 
ployees of the automobile industry) : “The 
American Federation of Iiabor and other 
outside unions are trying to force you to 
Join their union* and pay dues to support 
professional labor leaders," Personal com- 
ments Woe* strife* need, and very low wages 
would prevail if we were not fortunate 
enough to have professional labor leaders 
of high talent to wage our battles and lead 
us on. 

What do the biggest percentage of indus- 
trialists care about you and me, personally, 
or even the so-callod American high standard 
of living? They are n very selfish and 
greedy bunch of oitiKens and you know it 
quite well. 

Quoting advertisement: "You know that 
the companies have not coerced you into 
employee representation plans." 

Comment: There is a law of averages con- 
nected with everything worldly; the execu- 
tives of the various automobile industry are 
no exception, the largest employers of labor 
in Fort Wayne coerced their employees into 
company unions to the extent of 80 per cent, 
as told to me. Here was their method. 
Rumors were started about transferring the 
work to other citlea, later each man was 
approached at his workbench with the fol- 
lowing suggestion: “You're willing to join 
our company union, aren't you?" So* fel- 
lows, make your own deductions regarding 
the advertisement. 

More quotations! (1) "There is only one 
fundamental issue here, namely, whether the 
automobile Industry is to be run by the 
American Federation of Labor or any other 
outaido unions. 

(2) "Whether the employee repreaentatives 
shall be ousted in favor of outside labor 
leaders who have interests to serve other 
than your intorests. 

(3) “The automobile manufacturers intend 
to abide by the employe© representatloTi 
plans as they may be modified from time 
to time by the employees the ms elves. 

(4) "Unasked and unwanted the American 
Federation of Labor is now trying to get 
controi of this industry and destroy what 
we have taken years to build. This industry 
does not intend to yield to aucli un-American 
and unpatriotic procedure. Signed by the 
National Automotive Chamber of Commerce." 

More comment on paragraph 1, Did you 
ever know organized labor to ask or demand 
that they control Industry? That would be 
absolutely out of their category. Their ex- 
ecutives are not trained for that industrial 
profession. 


In Behalf of Amusement 

In order that otir locals giving pro- 
gressive bridge parties may have ap- 
propriate and decorative equlpmenti we 
have secured card decks bearing the 
Brotherhood's seal* and the union label. 
These can be had at 75c a pack. 


No. 2. Yes, it would be awful to squash 
the company union after the companies have 
gone to great expense in teaching and enter- 
taining their employees, besides, look at the 
convenience for the shop foreman to intimi- 
date the Individual w^orker. He can walk 
around the shop during working hours, and 
gather about a &0 per cent vote in favor of 
th© company. 

Labor loaders in all unions are profes- 
sional men of high standing, experts in their 
lino, and their only interest 24 hours a day 
1 b the membership of the organization they 
represent. 

Nominating Brothers for future local 
union officers Is close at hand. So. Brothers, 
be on the job, and take careful interest. 
Two years ago a certain Brother in our local 
was nominated for vice president on elec- 
tion meeting night. He received four votes 
for the presidency. 

W. H. Lew'IS. 


L. U. NO. 773, WINDSOR, ONT. 
Editor: 

I trust the A. F. of L. will do their utmost 
to prevent the Schulte immigration bill from 
becoming law. It is obvious the amount of 
harm n bill such as this would do interna- 
tional trade unionists in these border cities, 
at the present time is a matter to be con- 
sidered very seriously. 

This bill, if paSBed, is a direct blow at 
Canada— a thrust from Washington which 
will leave Ha mark. Congressman Schulta 
does not fully realize the far-reaching con- 
sequences and future ill effects, that the 
passing of his bill would bring to bear upon 
the future commercial relationship and 
strong friendship which has existed so long 
between America and Canada. 

The American automobile marEufacturerB 
have assembly plants here, and turn out 
Canadian-made cars, for the British market, 
with finished parts, made in Detroit. Star- 
vation wages are paid, and the employees 
are worked ns in no other country In the 
world. 

President Rooeevelt is to be admired for 
the tenacity and ingenuity shown in hla 
efforts to bring the republic out of the de- 
pression. And I feel confident he will not 
sponBor such a bill. 

With all our troubles this local holds to- 
gether, Once a month we have on open 
meeting, the chief speaker ia generally one 
of our local engineers, and our members 
who attend (not those conspicuous by their 
absence) have to admit that the talk ii 
well worth listening to. 

To the old boys who pulled out of these 
parts, drop mo a line sometime. 

Bill Colson. 


t, U. NO, 912, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor: 

According to newspaper reports the re- 
ductionistB have bumped their heads against 
the solid front of united railroad labor or- 
ganizations. We await the official report of 
our representatives. Every issue of the 
diroetory of local unions shows more rail- 
road locals being chartered and new system 
federations and system councils. Phoebe 
Snow's pride, the Lackawanna, III., Century, 
Pere Marquette, the Coast Line and a num- 
ber of other neats of company unionism have 
joined the ranks of standard labor organiza- 
tions. Tho Nickel Plat© will soon join ub 
I n spite of the futile statements of Com- 
pany Union President Radtke, of Fostoria, 
Ohio, 

The membership roster of Local No. S12 la 
increasing every month. Our active Brothers 
are getting after the no -hill a. Don't wait 
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for the InternJiUonal Office to send in an 
OTganlser. Every lo ember is an organ izer 
and knows a no-bill in his neighborhood. We 
are making our future now. Let’s make it a 
wow. The Pennsylvania Is untouched in this 
territory. Other crafts are getting members 
on the Pennay; how about the electrical 
workers? The writer has been chased out 
of the Pennsy roundhouse twice without 
damage; who Is next? Lloyd. Vidrick and 
Jamison are trying to put a union button 
on every hat in Collin wood Shop. Bartlett, 
Hollywood and Leach are on the job at the 
electric shed; Bittel looks 'em over at Linn- 
dale and Kramer signs 'em, too. Get busy, 
gang- 

We are meeting downtown now, at the 
Metal Trades Temple on Walnut Avenue. 
This is convenient for every member and 
10 minutes' walk from the Cleveland Union 
Terminal, so any out-of-town visitors be 
sure to drop in. A good union man is inter- 
ested in the way his to cal union is operated 
and attends meetings. Bure, wc get windy 
at meetings, instead of on the job. 

Bill Blaice. 


BELL ADMITS PAID COMPANY 
PLAN 

(Continued from page 

on a weekly rate of pay. Their idea of the 
NRA was that although the hours of labor 
would be shortened, that the workweek, or 
the wage for the workweek would be the 
same. They did not feel that they were re- 
ceiving fair treatment. 

After meeting with their various man- 
agers* in their various exchanges, and meet- 
ing with no results they decided on coming 
to the other in one body — that is, the first 
time in Id years — these committee members 
finally took the matter in their own bands. 
They had to, because the people in the ex- 
changes forced them to do it; they came 
together at the Parker House, some bO or fiO 
representatives. Now, when I say ^’they” 
came. I mean the committee representatives 
of the metropolitan division area in Boston. 
We met in a body to decide what we should 
do about the situation ns a whole, 

Tt was finally decided that, due to the fact 
that we had, up to this time no form of 
general representation with the telephone 
eompnny, other than central office represen- 
tation, that we would hold an open NIK.A 
meeting in Faneutl Hall. This meeting was 
held August 21, and attended in large num- 
bers, The figures taken were somewhere be- 
tween the vicinity of 1,700 and 1,800 people, 
crowded this hall. It was a very poor night. 
In fact, St was pouring rain at that time, 
but the operators just poured m to find 
out whal it was all about — that is, why 
they were losing this, why they were losing 
a day's pay. The outcome of this meeting 
was the overthrow of the committee system. 

« * « ft « 

The operators, at home, feel that their 
rights were interfered with, that they were 
positively interfered with, in their free se- 
lection of organisation, that they have been 
dominated, and that they have been inter- 
fered with by people in official capacity, who, 
according to their understonding of the act, 
had absolutely and positively no right to 
interfere with their free choice. 

That is the situation of New England, in 
the metropolitan division, and I would safely 
say It is the situation in other parts, in 
other cities outside of Boston. 

After we affiliated with lahor, the com- 
pany again attempted to go all through this 
procedure of quesUonlng the operators and 
calling them up, on an individual basis. We 
then brought our case before the Kegional 


Labor Board, and that case we have not re- 
ceived the decision on yet. It Is still there, 
but the company contended that they have 
the perfect right to do w^hat they did do; 
they had a right to set up a committee form 
of representation, and make their position 
known to the operators, even though the 
operators themselves did not prefer it, and 
they contended that they had the right to 
fipend large sums of money. They felt that 
that was within the law, according to their 
interpretation of Section 7 (a) of the NRA. 

We called for a meeting with the telephone 
company officials, after we had affiliated with 
labor, and the vice president of the New 
England Telephone Company has refused to 
meet with us. By refusai, I vrill say, he 
did not say, '*1 will not meet with the mem- 
bers that are affiliated with the L B. E. W.," 
but he suggested that in view of the fact 
that a complaint was before the Regional 
Labor Board, and — ^thut we postpone any 
meeting with him Until — in view of our going 
with labor, and also In view of the fact that 
the case was before the Rogionnl Labor 
Board, that we delay or postpone any meet- 
ing with him until the Regional Labor Board 
had rendered a decision. 

DEPUTY PEEBLES: Are you through 
with your statement now? 

MISS BARRY: So that, since we have 
affiliated with labor, March 12, we have been 
denied or deprived of our rights to bargain 
collectively with the telephone company, for 
the people whom we represent. 


A USEFUL BOOK 

(ConUnued from page 20(1> 

workers who in turn will further expand 
expenditures in retail markets, and so on 
cumulatively. 

‘'Since an 'undue' rise of prices would 
neutralize the effect of increased wage 
incomes, the logic of the plan is to limit 
the amount of price Increase and to 
maintain a lag between the increase in 
payrolls and the rise of prices. It is rec- 
ognized that business may be expected 
to expand only if profits are in prospect 
even though they may not be Immedi- 
ately forthcoming. Profits are expected 
to develop from the larger volume antici- 
pated. If a larger volume of goods Is 
mo’ved, the overhead costs will he spread 
over a larger number of units and the 
higher wage costs per unit of product 
will be offset by lower overhead costs 
per unit,^' 


1934 WORLD'S FAIR SHOWS 

ELECTRIC ADVANCES 
(Canlluu^d from pace SOI) 
lighted with a new type of lighting never 
used before in public buildings — Day- 
light, which is created in the lamp itself. 
This is a high pres-sure mercury and 
mazda combination. The lamp Is new on 
the market, and with it they say the in- 
terior of the building will be equal to 
78 per cent daylight. 

The total connected load is over 5,000 
k.v.a. with an additional 1,800 k.v.a. for 
exhibits. 

The Briggs exhibit (an exhibit of 
welding equipment) will have two ma- 
chines that draw 350 k.v.a. each. They 
have 9,500 fioodlights of 2,000 watta 
each, which are controlled by a program 
machine. At the beginning of the hourly 


cycle, on the hour, this machine wUI 
automatically bring all exterior color 
coves to full bright position in red, and 
dim out positions in green and blue. A 
continuous changing of colors will fol- 
low, Blue, red and green will be the 
predominant colors, and by dimming and 
blending of these colors, ail of the inter- 
mediate pastel shades will be thrown on 
the building — an amazing sight. This 
program will change each hour. 

Eighty-three circuit breakers, ranging 
from 60 to 600 amperes, will control the 
lighting and power circuits. Seventy-two 
motors, ranging from a fractional horse- 
power to 100 horsepower, will service 
the building. 

Over 2,000 feet of four-conductor, 600- 
ampere bus bar duct will be installed for 
future electrical equipment. 

The keynote of the building will be 
indirect lighting, ami will be the nearest 
to daylight ever attempted by the elec- 
trical field. Twenty-four 6, 000- watt 
flood lights and over 30,000,000 candle- 
power will be used outside to light the 
skies above and make the building visible 
for a radius of over 25 miles. 

An elaborate and complete public ad- 
dress system win be installed throughout 
the building. 

As long as Local Union No. 134 and 
its members receive such compliments as 
those paid them in this article by two 
of the biggest builders and architects in 
the country, they will thrive — and happy 
should be the man who works on this 
job and knows that he has helped to 
build one of the greatest electrical spec- 
tacles ever created by man. 


Discover Mysterious Cycles of 
Air Electricity 

Mysterious pulses of electricity in the air, 
following each other at about 12-aacoud in- 
tervals and of unknown significance, both 
for weather changes and for human life, 
have been discovered accidentally by Mr, P. 
A. Sheppard, of the Kew ObsoTvatory, neat' 
London, England, and reported by him in 
a letter to the scientific periodical, “Naturo/’ 
Some months ago, Mr. Sheppard explains, 
he set up at Kew a series of inatniments 
intended to record the electrification of the 
air from instant to instant- Much to the 
surprise of everyone, these iRstruAenis were 
found to record successive pulses of electri- 
fication, occurring at the same Instant !n all 
of the recording instmtnents and following 
each other about five times a minute. It U 
known that air ordinarily contains a number 
of electrified* particles called ions, the num- 
ber present at any time m a given amount 
of air being called the ionization of the air. 
The moat probable interpretation of the 
Kew observation is that these air ions in- 
crease and decrease in number periodically. 
Another possible explanation is that clouds 
of ionised air are drifting continually here 
and there in the atmosphere like invisible 
dust clouds. Whatever may be the causes 
of the discovered e^ect, this probably has 
important practical implications. Weather 
changea are known to be related to the num- 
bers of ions in the air. It ia believed, also, 
that many actions of the human body, in- 
cluding the feelings of stimulation or de- 
pression which accompany certain kinds of 
weather, are affected by this degree of 
ionization. 
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W. H. Seed, L, U. No. 59S 

It In ’wHh Ihfl thnt we rc*eOfd 

the uiifurtunite iMtJilnj; of our eeteemeil 
Brother. Hotinr HcnmI, lie wui one of m for 
mitny jrtAre — welt Icnown aiiit well Uked by 
everyone. Hie ebteuce from our tnltlut will 
be v^adly noted by hli many frlonili for o 
Ion? lime to eome, 5t«y lie rwelve the re- 
ward to whlrh be ta oiitltleil In that unknown 
laud (o wlileli lie hap eouc. By iiiianltDOua 
action of tbii IocpI litifon It has liccn 
Keaotvcd. That the cxprcMnlon of our aln- 
cere sympathy bo cxtcndei] to Clie liereavcd 
family; 

That a copy of thlp rcaoluiloii be piihltalied 
In the Electrical Workera Journal; mid 
That our charter be ilrapcd for a period of 
AO dayp In reppeci to hla memory. 

(IENF3 flAILLAC, 
j. J, YOltNG. 

J, U, IHAACSOS, 

Committee. 


CKai, We Be«cK, L. U. No. 68 

Yeaterilay haa tone forcrer. Wo Ure In the 
atern realltlea of today — and bci|H‘ii of tomor- 
row as we move onward tbroriffh life, aide 
by aide, in the path of our dutlea. But fre- 
nnently a step Is mlaalns from the ranka of 
our llrotberhood. a face that we have knnwo 
ao well la aoen no more. Yet we po nnt for- 
ward alone; the memory of the one ^one on 
before remstna with up atiU, And It Is wllh 
deep sorrow and reirtet that we, the mi-mlrt’m 
of liocal Ctilcm No. dfl. I It. K. W., of l>enver« 
have been called upim lo pay our lant rej^pects 
to our esteemed late flrotlier Beach; he it 
therefore 

ReMotred, That we extend onr TicartfeJt sym- 
pathy to the ttefearrrl ones of hi* family In 
their hour of sorrow; and be It further 

Resolved. That the eharlcr of this local bo 
draped for a iierlod of 3d dsya. And that a 
copy of these reaoliillons be aent hla family. 
Also a copy lie spread on the mlnntee of thW 
local union, ami nno be amt rhe offlclal Jour- 
nal of our Brotherhnod for publication. 

WM, X woni>, RR„ 

F. B. AM.EY. 

ROBERT It. IIAMKIE, 

Committee. 


John C. Hehitorp L. U, No. 28 

Whereas Local Union No. 28. I, H, E W., 
has been ealted upon to pay Ita laat reapeeta 
to our loyal and faithful Brother, John C 
Hobner: and 

Whores a we deal re to convey to hit family 
and relatives our deepest aympathy; there- 
fore be It 

Ueaolved. That we itand In allenaa for one 
minute aa a tribute to hit memory; and bo 
It further 

Heaolved, That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days, that a copy of Iheite 
resolnttons be spread upon the minutes of our 
mcetlnjr. a copy he sent to hla tienTSved family 
and a copy be aenl to our otUclal Journal fur 
pn bileation. 

IL J, RKonKa. 

C. C. CARTER, 

Comm 1 1 tee. 


Fr«d A. Smilti, L. U. No. 65 

Once sitaln death has Invsilcd our ranks, 
and a useful nud hetoved Ilrothor has passed 
throntrh the ahadown which curiniin the iun- 
likht of etetnaJ mornlnir. 

Since It li the wdll nf fho Almltfhfy Goi!. In 
IllM InflHlte wladnm. to enll front iivtr midst 
tills devoted oiid xvonhy mem bur of Local 
Onion No. dti, BruthiT Fred A, Smith; be It 
Resnlvi'd, That lineal nulou No. fW, In heart- 
felt s,vmpftfhy. extends to the hen-avetl family 
In Hielr great loss of a lovliur liiisluiml nml 
father Its con*lrderieoM ; and be It fnrttier 
Uosnlved. That n copy of this memorial be 
sent tn the famHy of uiir Into Brother, a copy 
be spread «n the mlttutcs of our Imcal ITtilnu 
No. ftp. and n ropy bn simt to flie ofTIclnl 
Jiumiul of our Itrottiertmod for piiiillciiHon. 

JOHN J. UONriVAN, 
STANLEY i-ATTRKNCR. 

JOHN J. mtOCT. 

Committee. 


S, A. Brennan, L* U. No. 9 

Whereas It has pleaaed Almighty God, In 
Ilia Infinite wladotn, to take from among ns 
our esteemed and worthy Ilroibor, S, A. (Sid.) 
Urenttau; and 

Whereas Local Union No. 0. L B. R, W%, 
haa lost In the death of Brother Breuuan oue 
of Ita true and good members; therefore Ive it 
Resolvetl. That Local Union No. 0 of the 
Internationa! Brotherhood of ETecirlcal Work« 
era hereby expresses Its keen appreciation of 
the aervlces to our cause of fuir dc voted 
Brother and our sorrow tu the knowledge of 
Ills pnBfllng; and be If further 
llesolvecl. That Local Union No. II femlers 
Its stnccrc sympathy to the f amity of Brother 
Bren nan In their time of great sorrow; anil 
be It further 

Resolved. That a copy of these resoliitloua 
be spread on the minutes of O'Ur Local Union 
No. 0, that a copy he sent to the family of 
our deceased Brother and u copy be sent to 
the offlclal Journal of our Brotherhood for 
publfratlou. 

SAM GITY. 

DAN. MANNING. 

HARRY SLATER. 

Committee. 


Fred Ridlcr, L, U. No, 17 

Whereas It haa fdeased the Almighty Ofst, In 
Ills fuflnlte wisdom, to call from oitr midst 
our esteemed Brother, Fred Rldler, who de- 
parted thla life April 2. WM-, and 

Whereaa In the passing of Brother Fred 
Rldler, Local Union No. 17. L B. E, W.«mounia 
the lose of a true and loyal member; there- 
fore be It 

Resolved, That our lympithy be extended 
to the bereaved family and that a copy 
of this resolutioti he apread upon the min- 
utes and a copy he fient to the Eilltor to 
be publEahed in our olfielal Journal, and that 
our charter lie draped for a period of 50 
days. 

WM. ritOST, 

BRTFI WHITE. 

WM. McMAHON. 

Committee, 


DEATH CAUSES 


MAN ELECTROCUTED 

WORKING ON POLE 

N, E, Williams, 50, an el tetri cal 
worker^ was tleetroeuted latt yea- 
terday while working atop a titwly- 
ereeted pole near Bostonia, Coroner 
Chester Gunn reported. WlUtanis, 
with three other workmen employed 
by the San Diego Gas and ElectHe 
Co., had installed a new pole, Wil- 
liams climbed the pole to fasten a 
wire on the top. lie ncddentally 
touched a high voltage wire. His 
body fell across the cross arm at the 
top of the pole, Charles E. Ault, 
4140 AHiotifl St„ Roy Edwards, 3734 
Van Dyke St„ and A. E. Fellows* 
3503 Forty-first St,, who had been 
working with Williams, scaled the 
pole and brought the body down. 
Williams lived at 2020 E St. Ilia 
body is in the Ben bough mortuary 
pending an Inquest, 


Brother Fred Rldler, n Hnoman 
employed by the Detroit Edison 
Company, Detroit, Mich., piisaod 
away on April 3, 1034, from tuber- 
culosis. Brother Rldler had been ill 
only four months* ami his death was 
n shock to all of hSs friends. — 
L, tJ* No, 17* 


Palnck J* EngUth, L. U- No, 9 

Whereaa It baa pleaHed Almighty God. In 
Ills Infinite wisdom, to call from our midst 
our wortliy Brother, Patrick J. English; and 

Whereas In the death of Brother English 
Local Union No. O', I. H. E. W.* has lost one 
of lu loyal and devoted memberH; therefore 
be It 

RcsfilTwl. That l*ocal Union No. 0 hereby 
acknowledges its great loss In the passing of 
our Brother and expresses Its appreclstlon of 
the iervices he rendered to our cause; and 
be It furiher 

Resolved, That Local Union No, 0 extends 
Its eondolence to the family of Brother Eng- 
lish in their great alTllciion; and he It further 

Heaolved. Thai a copy of these resoluttons 
be sent to tbs family of our late Brother, a 
copy bo spread on the minutes of our Local 
ITulrin No. fi and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal nf our Brotberhond for puhtlcatlon. 

RAM GUY, 

DAN. MANNING. 
HARRY SLATER. 

Committee. 


Harry P, Blatr, L. U, No, 104 

Again with heavy bcarta we pause In mourn 
I ho passing of our esteemed and worthy 
Brother* Harry p. Blair; therefore be It 
Resolved, That we* as a union* pay tribute 
to tils memory by expreafltng our deepest 
ayropathy with hla family In their bereave- 
ment : and bo It further 
ReaolvriL TTiat the charter of Local No. UH 
be draped for a period of 30 day^ aa a token 
of reaped to hta memory, and that a cony 
of tbeae reaoluUons be spread upon the min- 
utes of this local union, and a copv tic nent 
to the International Office for ouhlicition In 
the Journal of Electrical workers and 
Operator*. 

A. J. nOPKINK, 
Recording Bccreiary. 


Maynard Carter, L, U, No, 104 

It la with deep regret and sorrow Local 
Union No. 104* I. B. E. W« rectwds the pa»a- 
Ing to the Great Beyond of onr esteemed and 
faithful Brother, Maynard Carter. 

Whereas we have suffered the loss of a true 
and faithful Brother; therefore be It 

Resolved, That I^cnl Union No. HR tenders 
Its sincere sympathy to the family of Brother 
Carter; and he U fnrlhcr 
HcNotvcd. That a copy of these resolnttons 
be spn-ail upon I he minutes of our local union, 
a copy sent to the ofllHat Journal of mir 
Brnlherhood for publication, and our char- 
rer be draped for a period of 30 dn ya aa a 
token of respect to his memorv. 

A. J HOPKINS 
Recording Secretary, 


Alfert A, Dorfmeier, L» U, No, 100 

Whereas Local Union No, 100, I. B E, W.. 
recorda the paasing of our esteemed Brother* 
Alfert A, norfmeler, on April 7, ID34; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we. as n local union, pay 
trlhnle to hla memory by expressltig niir deep 
symnathy with hla famlty In their bereave- 
ment; and he II 

UearilTefL That a copy of thl* resolution 
!m» sent to his family, a copy be spreail upon 
onr minutes, and a copy aent to the Electrical 
Workers Journal for publication; ami be It 
furtlipr 

Resnlvert. That our charter be ifraped for 
a period of 30 dava In honor of the memory 
of our departed Brother. 

PALE r TIMMAKJf, 

THnst M CATirn. 

LESLIE H HAPniX. 

rommittee, 


Gustnvfr A. Hoertel* L. U, No, 309 

Wtiereaa R has plcnsed Almtghtv God. In 
nis Infinite wisdom, to cnll from mir mirlsf 
OUT worthy Brother, Gustave A IToeriPl; and 
It la with deep sorrow Mint we mourn the 
loss of this Brother: therefore be U 
Uesfdved. Thai Ibe members nf Loen! Tlnlun 
No. noft, T. B. E, W.. extend to the fiimllv and 
relatives of our Intc Brother tiiistave A. Hoer- 
tch mir hear! felt sympnlby and eondnlence 
In this hour of stirmw; and he It further 
Re.snlvcil, Thai nur charter be drapeil for 
n perfod of 30 days In iiiemory of our Brother, 
also that ti copy of these reMolutloua he for- 
warded to the family, a copy lie spread on 
nur minutes, nud a copy bo sent ihe ofliclai 
Joiirnal for nnhUeatlon. 

ALFRED r. DOUT-. 

T, J. BALLTtAlTflE, 

M. E, HILL, 

Committee. 
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John Cox, L. U* Noh. 9 

Wher^flfi it has plcaaf^d Altiilffhty Godn In 
Hia In Unite wladoni, to remave from onr 
midst our eBteemed and worthy Brother, John 
Cox; and 

Whereas In the death of Brother Cox Locai 
Union No. 0, I. B, E. W., hu» lost one of Uh 
true ami devoted mom here ; thoreroro be it 

Itesolvedn That Local Union No. U rceo^nlaes 
its great loss In the passing of Brother Cox 
and hereby expresses Its ai^redatlon of his 
serTicea to the cause of our Brotherhood ; and 
he k further 

Besolved, That Local Union No. 0 tenders 
its sincere sympathy to the family of our 
late Brother In their time of great bereave- 
meat; ami be It farther 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, 
a copy be spread on the mlnutea of our 
Local Union No. ft and ft copy he sent to the 
offlrtal Jottrnal of our Brotherhood for 
pulilicatlon. 

HAM, GOT. 

dak manning, 

TIARnY SLATER. 

Committee. 


John A. JacksoHp L* U* No. 713 

Whereas It has pleased the Almighty God 
to take from na one of nor oldest mf‘mbenf 
In Local No. 713. Brother John A, Jackson ; 
and 

Wherens Brother Jackson, during bis active 
years, was one of our most valued mem hers; 
therefore he ft 

Resolved. That the memberii of Local Union 
No. 713, in regular meeting asBombled. ex* 
press their sympathy to hlfl bereaved mother; 
and be It fnrther 

Resolved. That ft copy of this resolution be 
sent to hit mother, a copy to the Eleetrlcal 
Workers' Journal for, piihtlcntlon, and that 
niir charter be draooir for 30 days. 

A, F. LANG* 

M* MANTERNACn. 

IL A. ERICKSON* 

.TOR WALKER, 

TL M. COX, 

GEO. DOKHR, 

nEORGE CUAMBERLAIN, 

J. F. scniLT, 

Committee. 


N. E* Williams, L* U. No* 465 

Whereas ft has been the witi of Almighty 
God* In Hill Inflnlte 'oisdoni, to remove from 
our mtdst our dearly helovei! Brother* K. R. 
Williams : and 

Whereas Local 4(55. L B. E. W., has lost 
a true and faithful member : therefore be It 

Resolved. That we* the members of Local 
4A1, T. B. E. W** extoud oiif deepest anti moat 
heartfelt Eympathy to the rtBugbter and rela- 
tives of niir late departed Brother; and be 
it further 

Resolved. That n copy of these resnin- 
tlons he spread in full upon the minutes of 
this ioral, a copy he acfit cur offlclol Journal 
aiid ft copy bn sent the family of onr Tate 
Brother; and he It further 

Resolved* That the charter of this local 
he draped In monroTug for n period of 3ft 
days In reanect of the memory nf onr Info 
BrcTher. N. E. Wlllloms, 

V MpGOVNEV 
.TTTTJAN W SMfTTT. 

WM. LTTTH, 

Com ml lien. 


WOMEN^S AUXILIARY 

f Con tinned from page 2t3> 

home of Sister E. Schultx March 21. The 
affair was a success both socially and bnan- 
ciaily. We are looking forward to more 
pleasant times. 

Like a child I have left the ^'frosting" of 
my “cake^* until the last. For what could 
have been **aweeter'* than the glamoroua 
electricians* annual ball given by our Local 
No. 292, Saturday evening, April 21 ? 

Just invagine yourself transported to a 
fairyland of soft glowing lights, bewitching 
music, gorgeous streamers of brilliant hue, 
and the merriest, happiest crowd of mortalfl* 
all intent on one thing — enjoying themselves. 
Such was the ncene at the Cataract Masonic 
Hall on the memorable April 21. 

Then the prlzcsl Ohs! and ahal were 
heard on every side when the drawing was 
held. Even those who didn't win were happy 
in the anticipation of next year, and the 


chance to try again. For "once a cuatomer 
always a ctistomcr,” could surely be the 
ilogan of Local No. 292* They do come back 
for this gala affair. 

And the whistles, paper hata, lerpenlin© 
all added a touch of the Mnrdi Gras and 
gave everyono a chance to be a "cut-up/' 

Our clectridons certainly deserve praise 
fand it was heard, too) for the gorgeous 
lighting scheme. A crew of 20 spent an en- 
tire day decorating the hall. Five hundred 
V art -colored lights, in streamer effect were 
used and in the center a glass prism ball 
reflected their gleam and glow. The climax 
of the evening was the snowflake dance when 
all the lights were dimmed and three 1,000- 
watt spots were focused on the prism ball. 
The encore to this dance Is still ringing in 
our ears. 

A eommlttGe of flv# from the auxiliary 
were asked to assist the Brothers. Those 
fiorving were Sisters G. Ndson, E. Velin, H. 
McDonald, F. Schultx and W. Ncsaler. 

After the boll- — on Wednesday, to be exact— 
our president gave a lovely party at her 
homo for the fluxiliary. The members hav- 
ing sold the most tickets for the dance were 
awarded heaullful prizes. The lucky mem- 
bers were Sisters L, Brown, P. Johnson and 
P* Bartholoma. Sister Nelson gave us a 
most pleasant afternoon and we appreciated 
it. 

After all the»e gay times, some might 
want to "settle down” but not this auxiliary. 
We want to be alive nnd on the map. So 
wo arc keeping our enthusiasm high and 
our minds active, W'e aim to grow-, so keep 
your cyo on us. 

Mrs. W. Nessutr, 

225 W. iBth St., Minnenpolla, Minn. 

NEW TRAINS DEPEND ON 
ELECTRICITY 

(Conllnuetl from page 2<I7) 
stant torque at all speeds within the 
working range. If the engine were 
connected directly to the drivers, its 
speed would of course vary with the 
car speed and for low values, such as 
occur during acceleration from a stand- 
still or on heavy grades, the power of 
the engine would be vary small at a 
time when increased power was needed. 
This same condition exists in an auto- 
mobile and is taken care of by using 
change speed gears in a mechanical 
transmission. Thus, on a hard puU a 
lower gear is used which permits the 
engine to operate at a speed approxi- 
mately coinciding with maximum out- 
put w^hile the car itself moves very 
slowly. When less torque is required 
at the wheels, as on a level road, direct 
drive may be used. In this ivay the 
driving wheels receive a high torque at 
low speeds and a low torque at high car 
speeds while the engine speed and out- 
put are approximately constant. 

Borrow Device! From Other Fields 

For heavy duty such as is necessary 
in train operation the load on the gears 
Tuakes mechanical transmissions dllhcult 
to apply and maintain. In addition the 
number of speed changes is always lim- 
ited by the number of gears available 
and since smooth acceleration of large 
masses requires a great number of 
changes in ratio, some other form of 
transmission is desirable. For this, 
railway designers turned to electrical 


transmissions which provide the re- 
quired flexibility of connection and 
make available an infinite number of 
speed ratios between the driving engine 
and the driven wheels. 

In present American practice, a direct 
current generator rtominally rated at 600 
volts is mounted on the engine shaft and 
revolves at engine speed. It is not self- 
exciting but carries a separate exciter 
usually mounted on the same shaft. The 
generator, which is rated between 400 
and 450 kilowatts, in most cases* supplies 
current to the driving motors which are 
geared to the driving wheels. While the 
train is being accelerated or when at 
slow^ speeds on hard pulls the current de- 
mand of the motors increases. If the 
voltage of the generator remained con- 
stant this increased current would cause 
a like increase in load on the generator 
and engine. This would cause the speed 
of the engine to decrease and the power 
of the engine would be lowered at the 
very time maximum poiver was needed. 
The obvious remedy is to provide some 
means by which the voltage of the gen- 
erator can be decreased as the current 
demand increases thus requiring a con- 
stant output and permitting a constant 
speed at the Prime mover. This eon stant 
outnut in the form of lowered voltage 
and increased current is applied to the 
motors resulting in increased torque at 
lowered driving speed. The reduction in 
generator voltage can best he accom- 
plished by adlustment of the shunt field 
current supplied to the generator by the 
exciter. In some applications such con- 
trol has been manual and operated by 
the engineer but more frequently auto- 
matic regulation is desired. Figure 1 
illustrates the general scheme by which 
this is accomplished. The generator has 
two fields, the usual commutating field 
with its winding connected in series wnth 
the armature and the shunt field sup- 
plied from the exciter brushes. The ex- 
citer, also, has two field windings applied 
on a common field structure. One of 
these is supplied (in this case) from a 
storage battery and is constant in value, 
the other being connected in series with 
the generator armature and so arranged 
as to act differentially with the con.stant 
field. In operation, any duty which 
causes increased current output from’ 
the generator will increase the magneto- 
motive force of this difFerential field and 
by its opposition cut down the total 
magnetic flux produced by the exciter 
field. This will reduce the exciter volt- 
age and lower the field current in the 
main generator^ which in turn reduces 
the voltage at the terminals. Thus every 
increase in current in the main gen- 
erator is accompanied by a similar re- 
duction in voltage and by suitable design 
of the component parts, the power de- 
mand can be held practically constant. 
Obviously other refinements or manual 
control over certain ranges of load may 
be provided if desired. 

The generator is connected to the 
motors through remote controlled con- 
tactors operated by the engineer* These 
contactors may be electrically controlled 
or pneumatically operated. The Union. 
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Pacific equipment employe electro-pneu- 
matic operation. Control of the motors 
may be either of the straight rheostatic 
type alone or combined with series- 
parallel operation of two or more motors. 
In most applications, as might be ex- 
pected, the motors are of the series type 
although compound motors are possible. 
Reverse combinations are aceompUshed 
in the usual manner. The motor shafts 
are mounted in roller or ball bearings in 
practically all cases. 

Complete Dependency on Electricity 

Since the main engine is running only 
when the train is in motion or during 
brief stops, a storage battery is required 
for the operation of the control circuits 
and train auxiliaries. This is charged 
by a separate generator which operates 
at a constant voltage for all engine 
speeds, including idling which may be as 
low ns 30 per cent of normal operating 
speed. A built-in regulator makes this 
possible. In the case of the Union Pacific 
this charging supply is supplemented by 
another generator driven by a small in- 
dependent gas engine which may be used 
if needed. 

One striking thing about these trains 
is their almost complete dependency on 
electrical supply for operation. Motive 
power, lighting, cooling, signalling and 
control all use electrical energy exclu- 
sively. Since each train carries its own 
complete power plant, external troubles 
cannot interfere with this supply of 
power and sufficient reserve capacity 
is available to maintain all operations 
except motive power in case of failure 
of the main engine or generator. Neg- 
lecting the storage battery the Union 
Pacific train has available on each 
assembled unit approximately 460 kilo- 
watts which would be enough to supply 
a small town with lights and power. 

While at least one foreign development 
has employed a radical modification of 
the tracks on which the trains travel, 
the experiments in this country have 
been conducted on standard rails per- 
mitting the operation of these and the 
conventional trains on the same tracks 
Without expensive changes in roadbed. 
The desirability of this can be seen when 
it is remembered that passenger service 
is only a part of the business of a rail- 
road and that the new trains have not 
yet been applied to the transportation 
of commodities. The operating costs of 
these streamlined trains will be low. how 
low is not yet known, but certainly not 
more than half that of the old steam 
train. This should reduce the fare to a 
point where the bus will no longer ap- 
peal on the score of economy. The 
speeds, while high, will continue to be 
less than that of transport planes but 
the fact that the operation of trains is 
practically independent of weather con- 
ditions should make the competition 
more favorable to the railroads. While 
it cannot be expected that these light 
weight, fast moving passenger convey- 
ance.s will immediately supplant exi.sting 
equipment, it is entirely possible that 
they are a partial answer to the rail- 
road's economic problem. 


WHAT KIND OF CONSTRUCTION DO 
WE WANT? 

{Conti titled from 197) 

building activity. In this simple way, 
equilibrium is theoretically achieved. 

This is a pretty theory. It may work 
in the long run, if one runs long enough ; 
but it fails miserably to achieve any 
short-run stabilbation. Rents are notori- 
ously .slow to react to outside influences. 
Furthermore, the period required to 
complete new buildings is so long that it 
is possible for an excess to be in process 
of construction before the controls begin 
to operate. More important is the fact 
that the conatructlon of any one year is 
but a small fraction of the total supply 
of buildings in existence. Renta are in- 
fluenced, however, by the total of facili- 
ties available- Consequently, wide swings 
in construction have only slow effect 
upon the rental situation. Also should 
be noted the fact that a surplus can not 
be removed, but persists in its influence 
for long periods of time. Finally, there 
is the fact that we are not dealing with a 
standardized product, but one in which 
changes in style, shifts in taxation, or 
the development of blighted areas can 
change the total picture very rapidly. I 
am citing all these conditions so familiar 
to all of you, as a basis for my argument 
that we must know much more than we 
do today about real estate if we wish to 
eliminate these wild fluctuations of 
activity in the field of new construction. 

Proper Credit a Problem 

Likewise, the field of finance has not 
always been a factor making for stabil- 
ity and regularity. Construction activ- 
ity, on any considerable scale, requires 
credit. But credit is a general term for 
loans made for many different puri>osea. 
Conditions quite apart from the real 
estate situation may affect the credit 
market and In turn influence the be- 
havior of construction. Through proper 
financial controls, it would be possible 
greatly to influence the extent of con- 
struction. But there has never been any 
serious attempt to use this control for 
the purpose of evening out the wide 
fluctuations in activity in the building 
field. 

There has been much talk in l¥ash- 
ington about giving aid to building. But 
when several persons get together to dis- 
cuss the matter, they quickly divide into 
two groups— those who argue that there 
is a shortage, and those who insist that 
there is a surplus. The individuals who 
take the latter position offer three foms 
of evidence — the great activity in con- 
struction during the years from 1923 to 
1929, the high xw^rcentages of vacancy 
reported in most cities, and the fact that 
rents have fallen considerably. All these 
indicate, they argue, that we are well 
supplied with housing facilities, and it 
would be absurd for the government to 
endeavor to revive activity in this field 
at the present time. 

On the other hand, others claim with 
equal insistence that a shortage exists. 
They claim that the post-war activity 
merely made up for the lean years during 


the war. They say that the high per- 
centages of vacancy are spurious, being 
more than offset by doubling up and de- 
layed marriage, so that with return of 
prosperity the shortage will become un- 
comfortably apparent. This will lead 
inevitably to another period of over- 
building, Finally, they insist that there 
are many houses now occupied which are 
not fit to live in. 

Which of these groups is right? That 
is exactly what we hope to find out, 
along with a good deal more, from our 
real property inventory. We were as- 
sured of funds to make this survey, 
early in December. Haste ivas necessary, 
since the field work had to be completed 
by February 15, We brought in repre- 
sentativea from various branches of the 
government which were interested* and 
some technical experts from outside, in- 
cluding, I might mention, your o\vr\ 
president, Mr. Nelson,* and set to work 
preparing a schedule. We soon found 
that If we gathered all the information 
everyone wanted, it would require a 
queBtionnaire 10 feet long. But by dint 
of persistent effort, we finally had our 
schedule in shape. It is intended to 
gather data for every housing facility in 
each city covered. 

Although there are 32 columns on the 
schedule, they can be broken down into 
certain general categories. First are 
general descriptive data concerning each 
structure — materials of which it is built, 
number of .stories and number of rooms, 
and its physical condition. For the last 
item we are using four categories — good 
condition, needs minor repairs, needs 
structural repairs, and not fit for use. 

Second are the itema relating to Improve- 
ments and facilities available, covering 
such Items as type of heating* uses of elec- 
tricity and gas, water closets and baths, 
mechanical refrigeration, and the like. 

Congestion To Be Measured 

Third are the items pertaining to occu- 
pancy and vacancy, including a record of 
extra families and material for computing 
density. I. e., number of persons per room. 
Of course, this Includes data on ownership 
or rental. In order to determine the turn- 
over rate* we are asking each occupant when 
he moved in, and in the case of vacancies 
how long it has been vacant. 

Fourth Is the item of rents, including 
data on concessions or facIliticK provided 
by the landlord. This will give us one in- 
dicator of the quality of the vacancies in 
the various cities. 

Fifth are certain miscellaneous Items of 
use primarily for other branches of the 
government— the number of automobilea, if 
any, the time required and methods used 
of getting to work, and the t|uestion of 
whether or not the occupier had a vegetable 
garden last year* 

Each unit will be described on one line 
on the schedule, so that it will be possible 
to bring together any of these items which 
appear to have a significant relationship. 

This survey will be taken completely in 
the area covered. Where data are not avnil- 
pblc on the spot, we may call upon yon 
to help U8 with the required information. 

We are now working on the possibility 
of making an intensive study of a limited 
sample of dwellings with regard to the 

•This Is part of an address given before the 
Katlojial Association of Real Entato Hoards. 
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nn&neial stnicture underlyinir rcml esUte 
properties. At presept there is only the 
sketchiest sort of data available with re- 
srard to the raortgape set-up for urbttn 
hotising. We have been expoTimonting- with 
fluch an inquiry in Cleveland* and may 
oxtend it to other nrefts If it lecmft feasit- 
hie. Much of these daU could he obtained 
from financial institutions* hut we boUeve 
that direct inquiry from owners of property 
would yield much additional information* 
At the same time that this real property 
inventory is being taken the Census Bureati 
is undertaking a country*^ide census of 
business* It seemed absurd to set up a 
duplicate field staff. Therefore, in each 
city where we proposed to gather material* 
the census supervisor appointed an assistant 
supervisor to direct the real property in- 
ventory, and the Census Bureau has undor- 
tnkon responalbility for the field work. 
The numerators* all from the unomptoyed 
rolls* were trained rapidly* and the survey 
is under way. 

Inventory U Thorough 

We selected as many Htlai aa we felt 
would be feasible to cover, representing 
different types of economic basis, lise* age 
and rate of growth, etc. At least one city 
is located In each state. A number of 
other cities not on the original list are 
planning to co-operate in the undertaking* 
Using our forms and instructions they are 
asking for Civil Works Administration 
workers to make their own surveys. We 
are ready to provide technicnl advice, even 
to the point of sending an experienced man 
to aid in sotting up the project. In this 
way, much more of the country will actu- 
ally be covered than we can do In our own 
survey. 

I have come all the way down here from 
Washington to speak to you on this subject 
because you are an important part of the 
picture. We have been extremely gratified 
by the offers of co-operation which have 
been received from local hoards. In a sense, 
it is an extension of work begun by inter- 
ested groups in a few elites. As far as I 
know* the most elaborate studies tn this 
direction in the past have been made in 
Cleveland* and 1 wish to recognise to the 
full the pioneer work done there. We have 
loaned heavily upon it in making our own 
plans. Studies in St. Louis and New York 
City should also be mentioned. However, 
our project has a slightly different empha- 
sis. It is not undertaken primarily for 
your specific benefit* hut rather for the 
government as a basis for policy-making 
In this war on depression. However, it 
should be of the utmost value to all of 
you. Every dwelling in each of these cities 
wilt be analysed and put in the record. We 
will have an accurate basing point from 
which all later developments can be 
measured* 

You can help trementlwusly miL unly by 
giving your support to the present project, 
but by giving careful consideration to the 
problem of keeping the material up to date. 
There ought to he frequent voentiey aur 
voys in each city* so tabulated that the 
nature of Its vacancies* by quality of dwell- 
ing and rental groups, Is at once apparent. 
With this master list, now in prorrss of 
creation* such can be done easlty, if Rome 
organisation like your own Is ready to 
sponsor it. 

How to Achieve StahlUly 

But most important of all is the fact 
that we must in one way or another achieve 
stability in the conatruclion field, Thero 
are two particularly bad aetoys in our eco- 


nomic system from the point of view of 
violent fluctuations — construction and the 
automobile industry. Each Is of major im- 
portance In its own right, but in addition 
has an impoTlnnt indirect influence over tho 
fortunos of mnny other imlustrlea. 

At present there Is little light as to how 
to atabiUxo construction. Certainly wo can 
no longer rely upon rents as our index of 
construction needs, Wc must know more 
about the situation than that — and we must 
have It more promptly. Only by analysis 
of housing needs and available faciliilei 
can we work towards these necessary 
guides. The government feels that thli Is 
of auffleient importance to spend 
making a start. Are you prepared to carry 
on T 

Tho phrase, ‘'speculative building’'* it a 
familiar ono. Yet It Is not a healthy con- 
dition. liuildingn ought not to ho specu- 
lative. They should come into a market 
which needs thorn and where there b rea- 
sonable certainty. What form of real estate 
situation do you really and honestly desire? 
The sort I have in mind calls for courage 
and honesty on tho part of real estate men* 
The aurgoon must feel discouraged when 
he finds on examination that the patient 
needs no operation, yet the standards of 
the profession are so high that he dlsre- 
gnrdR the Insa of the fee and telb the pa- 
tient the truth. You must do the same. 
First there must be facts so that you cun 
dingnosa your local real estate situation* 
And then you must be prepared to throw 
your influence in the direction of a batanco 
of neeil and supply* 1 can assure you that 
in such a program the government is very 
much Intereated and will give you hearty 
support. 


LABOR SCANS CAREER OF GREAT 
DEFENDER 

(Conllnucd from page Iflfil 

the National Association of Wood 
Workers* Tho woodworker.'? had struck 
in demand for increased wages and 
abolishment of child labor* at the shops 
of the Payne Lumber Company* the 
largest manufacturers of sashes, doors 
and blinds in the United States. The 
strike went on for I t weeks and just as 
succeso nccnied assured the internationat 
officers were arrested for conspiracy, 
Duringr the course of the trial Darrow 
gave evidence to prove that the only 
difference between the Payne factories 
and state prison was that ‘Tayne's men 
were not allowed to sleep on the prem- 
ises." His closing remarks to the Jury 
were: 

‘‘Whatever its form, this is really 
not n criminal case* It Is but an 
episode in the great struggle for 
human liberty, a battle which was 
commenced when tyranny and op- 
pres.sion of man ffi^t caused him to 
impose upon hia fellows and which 
will not end so long as tho children 
of ono father shall be compelled to 
toil to support the children of an- 
other in ease and luxury ♦ • 

*‘So long as they rob childhood of its 
life and joy you will find other conspir- 
ators to take the place of those as fast 
as jail doors shall close upon them. If 
nther ronspirators should be wanting I 
should be ashamed of this country. The 


counsel may argue as they please about 
the minor details of the case but deep 
in your hearts and mine is the certain 
knowledge that this is but a phase of 
tho great social question that moves the 
world* These employers are using this 
court of justice to destroy what little 
IB left of that spirit of independence 
and manhood which they have been 
slowly crushing from the breasts of 
those who toil for them." 

Crintlaal Charges, HiibUrfiigcfl 

The jury returned s verdict of not guilty. 
Darrow employed an appeal which seema to 
run through his aummallons In subsequent 
tabor cases ; that criniinal chargcfl In labor 
cases are auhterftiges^ that labor cases are 
historical events of tromondous importance, 
that jurors in rendering their verdict are 
faced with tasks of great social rcaponsi- 
bOlty, that labor cases are part of tho age- 
long struggle between the powerful few 
who own and the disinherited masses which 
endlessly toll* 

On May, 1002* the coal miners went on 
strike. The union was strong and 150,000 
responded. There was a pubtlc demand for 
arbitralion, Darrow was chosen to repre- 
sent the union and the case carried for 
three months. On the day he made his final 
plea the hall was crowded. Thit took the 
entire day. 

In one passage he expressed Ills judgment 
of strike-breakers: "As a class this body of 
men, as they have shown In this ease, have, 
always been ready to take the benefits that 
flow from organised labor and hove never 
been willing to fight to obtain them. They 
have never been ready to face starvation 
and hunger and abuse in the common cause, 
and as a rule the scab !■ a man who has 
no abiding place on the face of the earth* 
lie is a wandering tramp, ready to bo used 
by anyone who will pay the price to use 
him and when the strike fs over the oper- 
ators let Him go or lot the union send him 
home. He if the blind tool of the men who, 
in- this great struggle* arc against the 
laboring man* and it cannot bo hut that ho 
will be despised* mistritsted, hated and 
reviled by all imf»i who love liberty arid who 
love their fellowmen and have the point of 
view of the organised laboring man.” 

The arbitration board granted a wage 
ineronfic, a decrease of working hours and 
a working agreement that kept peace in the 
anthracite regions for 25 years. 

Tho next few years Darrow gave much 
of his time to the writing of books on 
criminology and to lecturing. He seriously 
thought of giving up hia practice of law 
and devoting himself to literature as a 
enroer* But in IflOfi such plans were shat- 
tered. Another labor case developed. 

Great Dramatic Struggle 

It wai the great Moyer* Haywood and Pet- 
ilhone Case. They were charged with the 
bombing and killing of Governor Frank 
Siuenberg, of Idaho. The Western Federa- 
tion of Miners was one of the most militant 
labor unions of the country, H was a pe- 
riod of desperate fights between the miners 
and oporatorB in the states of Tdoho, 
Colorado and Montana* the militia* sworn in 
"deputies^* and strike-breakers. It is doubt- 
ful if there was ever a strike in America 
where feeling w^as so bitter ns In this case. 
Colorado was under martial law. It was 
virtually a state of civil war. 

President Theodore Roosevelt declared 
that the labor leaders were undesirable citi- 
xens* His attention was called to the fact 
that the laws of the coimiry stated that, 
accused were considered Innocent until 
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proven guilty and that the President should 
be the last to Judge until the ease was 
finally decided In the courts. Hundreds of 
thouiundi of men and women, upon the 
President's declaration, began to wear but- 
tons bearing the inscription; am un un- 
doMirable citizen,^’ The case carried for 
three months. Protest meetings were hold 
In ail the large cities of the country^ At a 
meeting on Boston Common, it was esti- 
mated that 200,(100 people were present. 
The streoU of New York were blocked with 
a parade of 100,000 marchers. Heywood 
was found not guilty, Pettibone was acejuit- 
ted and Moyer never went to trial. Heywood 
was ofTorod $4,000 a week to go on a vaude- 
ville tour, but declined. 

Space does not permit other than passing 
roforence to the McNamara case of 1010. 
Hero they tried to strangle Darrow’a 
further service to the cause of labor by 
charging him with trying to bribe a Juror. 
He spent three years fighting in the courts 
of Los Angeles. At 56 years of age, 
worn and tired, ho went back to Chicago, to 
rGhuUd his broken practice* He was prac- 
tienlly pcnniloas, but rich in the thought 
that he wa* the symbol, in America at any 
rate, of the struggle against oppression, 
poverty and social injustice* 

Harrow Is now 77 years old* And as 
ho has said: “I have stood with the 

hunted for many years* I had fought 
Against hatred, passion and vengeanco to 
save liberty and life, and I fool weary. 1 
have closed my ofllco door and call it my 
day's wnrk, U is high time I should begin 
to stroll peacefully and pleasantly toward 
the end of the trail, which must be but a 
little way beyond.'* 

Note; Clarence Darrow has written a 
book, "The Story of My Life*" It was 
originally $3*50 and is now being reprinted 
in n $1 edition by Charles Scribners Sons. 
It is recommended to every worker as a 
thrilling autobiography and one worthy of 
permanent place in any man's library, 

— P* J. K. 


ELECTRIC CONTRACTING CODE 
GOES INTO EFFECT 
(roritlimcd fnira page 2051 
principles of such methods, provided that 
for tho purposes of the provisions of 
Section 3 of this article restricting sell- 
ing below cost, there shall be excluded 
from overhead expense the items ex- 
cluded therefrom in sul>-paragraph 4 of 
paragraph B of Section 3* 

Section 5 — Lowest Reasonable Coil 

When the Di visional Code Authority 
determines that an eniergency existB in 
this industry and that the cause thereof 
la destructive price-cutting such as to 
render ineffective or seriously endanger 
the maintenance of the provisions of this 
chapter, the Divisional Code Authority 
may cause to be deterinined the loweit 
reasonable coat of the products of this 
induatry, such determination to be sub- 
ject to such notice and hearing as the 
Administrator may require. The Ad- 
ministrator may approve, disapprove, or 
modify the determination* Thereafter, 
during the period of the emergency, it 
shuH be an unfair trade practice for any 
member of the industry to sell or offer 
to sell any products of the industry for 
which the lowest reasonable coat has 
been determined at such prices or upon 
such terms or conditions of sale that the 


buyer will pay less therefor than the 
lowest reasonable cost of such products* 

When it appears that conditions have 
changed, the Divisional Code Authority, 
upon its own initiative or upon the re- 
quest of any interested party, shall cause 
the determination to be reviewed* 

Section 6 Secret Agreementi 

No member of this division shall make 
any secret agreement with any awarding 
authority or a purchaser concerning any 
terms of payment, rebate^ or special con- 
ditions not tncluded in his original bid. 

Section 7- — 'Altering Bid Price 

No member of this division shall 
change his bid price except for varia- 
tions in wages or material prices, or sub- 
stantial changes in the original plans 
and specifications, and then only to an 
extent consistent with the actual change 
of cost involved. 

Seclioa S — Owner Compile nee 

Ko member of this division shall sub- 
mit a competitive bid, as dclined in Sec- 
tion 1 of Article VII of Chapter 1 of this 
code, to an owner or any other person 
corresponding to an awarding authority 
as herein defined unless such owner or 
other person agrees to comply with the 
regulations provided herein governing 
competitive bidding. 

Section 9 — Cloiing Time for Bidi 

No member of this division shall sub- 
mit a bid on any work after the dosing 
lime set for receiving bids or after other 
bids have been opened, except as may bo 
permitted in Section 10, Article VII, 
Chapter I of this code* 

Section 10- — ^Temporary Work 

Members of this division shall submit 
bids including temporary work only 
when the quantities are distinctly stated, 
except where they are made on a cost- 
plus basts* Maintenance and cost of cur- 
rent shall be assumed only on a percent- 
age basis* 

Section 11 — Depoiitory for Bidi 

(a) Each Local Administrative Com- 
mittee appointed by the Divisional Code 
Authority to have supervisory juriadic- 
tion of this chapter in its territory shall 
have at least one member who is not a 
member of the associatitm. Such commit- 
tee shall designate a depository for bids, 
which shall be a bunk or trust company 
or other agency approved by the Divi- 
sional Code Authority. 

(b) Members of this division bidding 
on any job exceeding two hundred and 
lifty dollars ($260*00), or such lesser 
sum aa determined by the Local Admin- 
istrative Committee, shall iile sealed 
copies of their bids, and any reviaiona 
thereof, with such designated depository, 
who shall hold same, sealed and confl- 
dentlnh until after the bids have been 
opened* 

(c) Each member of this division bid- 
ding on such jobs shall indicate in his 


proposal to the purchaser that a copy of 
same has been delivered in a seated en- 
velope to the designated depository, 

(d) Upon notification that tho con- 
tract has been awarded, or that the bids 
have been opened, the depository shall 
deliver all copies of bids for such work 
to the Local Administrative Committeo 
having supervisory jurisdiction* Such 
committee shall open all bids, tabutate 
same, and send copies of such tabula- 
tions, together with details of the con- 
tract award, to each bidder who shall 
pay to the Local Administrative Com- 
mittee hia equitable proportionate share 
of Iho cost of handling, tabulating, and 
distributing such information, but not 
over one dollar ($1*00) for each bidder, 

5e<:tion 12 — 'Committee of Review 

(a) Upon the request of a bidder, the 
Divisional Code Authority or the Local 
Administrative Committee appointed by 
it, shall select a Committee of Review 
composed of not more than three quali- 
fied persons, who are not bidders on the 
particular job, at least one of whom 
shall not be a member of the association, 
which committee shall be directed to 
make such investigation as will enable it 
to determine whether this Code of Fair 
Competition has been violated in the 
bidding on the job in question* 

(b) In the event the Committee of 
Review shall find that any such violation 
has occurred, their findings on the viola- 
tion together with a summary of the 
facts upon which they are based, shall be 
reported to the Local Administrative 
Committee or the Divisional Code Au- 
thority, for such action as may be 
appropriate* 

Seclion 13 — 'Illegal or Inadequate Work 

Members of this division shall uphold 
the enforcement of all public regulations 
applicable to electrical work, and shall 
co-operate to prevent the instanation of 
illegal or inadequate electrical constnic- 
tbn work* 

Section 14 — Separation of Biiaine*i 

In tho event that any member of this 
division is also engaged in or omploya 
the same capital for a wholesaling, 
manufacturing and/or other business 
with the contracting business, such mem- 
ber shall conduct his contracting busi- 
ness in such separate manner and with 
such separate records, accountSi and 
methods of accounting and costs, as will 
enable such contracting business to be 
conducted in accordance with the appli- 
cable provisions and requirements of this 
code with respect thereto, allocating to 
such contracting business the proper 
amount of all costs and expenses, includ- 
ing overhead and administrative ex- 
pense, not otherwise specifically divisible 
between such wholesaling, manufactur- 
ing and /or other business and such con- 
tracting business* 

Section 1& — Opeti Pricei 

If the Divisional Code Authority de- 
termines that in any branch or subdi- 
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vision of this industry it has been the 
ITonerAlly recognized practice to conduct 
its buainegs or any part thereof on the 
basis of printed net price lists, or price 
lists with discount sheets^ and hxed 
terms of paymentt which are distributed 
to the trade, which determination shall 
be subject to the approval of the Admin- 
istrator before becoming elFective, each 
member of this division engaged in busi- 
ness within such branch or sabdiviston 
shall within five (5) days after notice of 
such determination file with the Divi- 
sional Code Authority, or its designated 
Local Administrative Committee, a net 
price list or a price list and discount 
sheet as the case may be, individually 
prepared by him showing his current 
prices, or prices and discounts, and 
terms of payment, and the Divisional 
Code Authority, or its designated I.oca1 
Administrative Committee, shall imme- 
diately send copies thereof to all known 
members of this division engaged in such 
business In that trading area and shall 
make same readily available to buyers 
or prospective buyers who desire the 
same. Revised price lists with a dis- 
count sheet necessary to show the true 
price may be filed with the Divisional 
Code Authority, or its designated Local 
Administrative Committee, by any mem- 
ber of this division engaged in such busi- 
ness, to become effective upon the date 
specified therein. Copies of revised price 
lists and diiMx»unt sheets, with notice of 
the effective date specified, shall be im- 
mediately sent to all known members of 
the industry engaged in such business in 
such trading area, who thereupon may 
file, if they so desire, revisions of their 
price lists and/or discount sheets. 

No member of this division shall offer 
any lower price, or greater discounts or 
more favorable terms than those pro- 
vided in his current net price lists or 
price lists and discount sheets on file 
with the Divisional Code Authority or ita 
designated Local Administrative Com- 
mittee. 

Section 16 — ^Standard Docuroenta 

The Standard Form of Contract Docu- 
ments of the American Institute of 
Architects is recommended to be the 
basis for all contracts. 

ARTICLE V— MODIFICATIONS 

Subject to the provisions of Section 
2(c) of Article IV B, Chapter I of this 
code, the provisions of this chapter, ex- 
cept as to provisions required by the act, 
may be modified on the basis of experi- 
anre or changes in circumatances, such 
modifications to be made upon applica- 
tion to the Administrator and upon such 
notice and hearing as he shall specify, 
and to become effective upon his ap- 
proval, Any such application may be 
made by the Divisional Code Authority, 

ARTICLE VI— REFERENCE TO PRO- 
VISIONS OF CHAPTER I 

The provisions of Sections 7 (a) and 
10(b) of the Act, which are set forth in 
Sections 1 and 6 respectively of Article 


VTTI of Chapter I of this code are spe- 
cifically incorporated herein by reference 
with the same force and effect as If set 
forth herein in full; all other provisions 
of Chapter I of this code, except as herein 
provided, apply within this division with 
the same force and effect as if set forth 
herein in full, 

ARTICLE VII— REVIEW OF ACTS OF 
CODE AUTHORITIES 

If the Administrator shall determine 
that any action of the Divisional Code 
Authority or any' agency thereof may be 
unfair or unjust or contrary to the pub- 
lic interest, the Administrator may re- 
quire that such action be suMpended to 
afford an opportunity for Investigation 
of the merits of such action and further 
coiiaideration by the Divisional Code Au- 
thority or agency pending final action 
which shall not be effective unless the 
Adminlstraior approves or unless he 
shall fail to disapprove after 60 days' 
notice to him of intention to proceed with 
such action in its original or modified 
form, 

ARTICLE VIII— EFFECTIVE DATE 

This code (Chapter I and this chap- 
ter) shall become effective within this 
divigion on the second Monday after the 
approval of this chapter by the 
President 


POWER OF LIFE AND DEATH OVER 
WORKERS 

ICoaUnued from page SOS) 
should assume a permanent rather than 
temporary form, and they conform ex- 
actly to the intent and piirpogn of the 
railway labor act They aro, in fact, 
only an amplification of provisions which 
now form a part of that act. 

In adapting the provisions now in the 
bankruptcy act and the emergency act 
for incorporation in the railway labor 
act in permanent form, 1 have tried, 
with the help of my staff, to remedy 
some defects and to fit the provisions 
to the practical situation which they are 
designed to meet. 


REAL UNION MEN MUST RIPEN 
LIKE TOBACCO 
(Continued from pife 200) 
are invariably union men. The reason 
h quite apparent. Also any architect 
will readily tell the investigator of the 
confusion, loss of time and errors that 
constantly occur on jobs that are strictly 
nun-union. He will also tell you that the 
contractor Is just about to “lose his 
shirt" if he has not already done so. 
This is the real reason that open shop 
contractors and even non-union contrac- 
tors endeavor to have In their employ at 
all times some person who la a union 
man* They know from experlonco that 
without this guiding hand of a profes- 
sional artisan they are lost. 

It is quite natural for the big business 
man to seek control of tlio human ele- 
ment in his business as he controls other 


units of his business* He has to be con- 
stantly on the alert at all times for fear 
that some business rival or other coin- 
bin a tion will undermine and loot him. 
H# unfortunately thinks the same thing 
about union labor and fortifies himself 
against this supposed bug-bear. He is 
even more fearful that organized labor 
will by some magical process turn into 
some communist group and strip him of 
everything. This thought is all wrong 
on his part. Union labor understands 
that without an employer and one with a 
high financial rating, he, too, would be 
lost. He has no desire to fill his boss* 
shoes. 


ELECTRICITY MAKES MAE AND 
GRETA TALK 

fContloued from 200) 

hear or rather should I say see in the 
not distant future, “television." It is 
not altogether past the experimental 
stage as yet, but much can be said for 
its future and believe me when 1 say 
it will not be long before you will be 
able to see and bear your favorite radio 
program, to see your successors at 
school do unto death for the old alma 
mater, or to sit in the old easy chair 
and see your favorite in any walk of 
life on your television screen. 


DEATH CLAIMS APRIL 1-30, 1934 


L.L. Name Amount 

3 C, J. Loitsch- 11,000.00 

m W. F, Hickey-. 1,000*00 

0 P, J. English 1,000.00 

81 Wm. Gilleran„.^ 1,000.00 

m W. H. Hall^«- * 1,000*00 

6S S. M* Chaaa.._ 1,000.00 

LO. J. F, Cox_ .* 1,000.00 

638 0. K. Blnechcr 1,000*00 

3 J, L Schwamberger 1,000*00 

17 F, Ridler_™.._ 1,000.00 

406 N* E. WilUama 1,000.00 

134 A. Fields 1,000.00 

134 H. Murdock^-^ 1,000.00 

J04 H. P* Blair : .... 1,000.00 

1 C. E. Ette.^.„ 1,000.00 

810 H, Otgaa* 1,000,00 

I, O. T. J. Owens 1,000.00 

134 E. R. Vincek— . LOOO.OO 

00 W. L. Bupp 1,000.00 

828 F. GaUasber^^.. — . 1,000.00 

184 C. H. Mann 1,000.00 

134 B, Eoehlcr 1,000.00 

100 A. A. Dorfmeier , n > — 1,000.00 

L 0. P* P. Turner 1,000.00 

713 J. A. Jackson** 1,000.00 

11 C. F. Daly™ 1,000.00 

8 C. Parisio 1,000.00 

T03 P. F. Ryan — ...... 1,000.00 

L 0. A Kiddutat„_.. ........... 1,000.00 

I. 0. E. McDoaald * .... LOOO.OO 

I. O* N, M* Kafka... .. 1,000.00 

18 C. W. Seavey*.. 826.00 

L 0. Frank MelHn. 1,000*00 

L 0. M. J. Devanney^^*.*..... ............ 1*000.00 

377 C, E* Stalblrd - 1,000*00 

134 Wm. Eemes 1,000.00 

184 H. H. Knudsen..^ 1,000.00 

134 j. H. McOcugalL.. * 1,000.00 

I* 0* trCwiB Halligan**,**. 1,000*00 

L O. G. T. Meore*.*„ LOOO.OO 


Claims paid April I to April 80, 


1034 I39J26.00 

Claims previously paid — .... 3,334,080*10 

Total * 13^74,701.10 
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BULLETIN OF THE I. B. E. W. RADIO 
DIVISION 

(Cont)uutnl from imge ZH} 

line and sinker of the onUmiatlc report 
which the NAB ii placing wp biff — the report 
which purport! to ehow on increase in 
pbyment of 11.9 per cent. The NAB also 
pointH with pride to the fact that the indus- 
try now is away ahead of the 192D employ- 
ment level. But let uii take that stateiiicnt 
apart and see what it reftlly meana. 

In 1P29 Iho radio induatry didn^t know 
what depression meant. The industry had 
not yet gotten into lt« stride. It was still 
rolling up profits. In fact, it was not until 
the latter pari of I9f{2 and during 19113 that 
rodlo first felt the idTeeta of the depression. 

This la general knowledge. But to phow 
the inconslfltoney of thu NAB argument, we 
quote from the NAB mouth piecOi "Brond- 
easting" for April Ifi, H134t **Cammerclal 
broadcasting, after flufferlng laat year and 
the last months of 1032 from the effneta of 
the dopresaion, which has paralyzed most 
other businesses much tmrUcr, has now not 
only recovered much of the ground, but is 
back again on the steady dlmh towards an 
ever more important ptisitlon among adver- 
tising media. The national and regional net- 
works and individual stallona are already 
aware of this. They have the evidence of 
U In their accounting department." 

As an antidote to the scaremongers of 
NAB who are olways shouting grave fears 
of "w*recking the industry” at the mere 
mention of a iborter workweek, wo quote 
again from "BroadcasUng": 

”For C. B. S. March was a record month in 
its history, nnd during the iaminry- March 
quarter above any other three-month period.” 
“Wc look forward lo n splendid summer* 
Our ciionta arc proving beyond question that 
summer broadcasting pays. We belitive in 
it and we are going out tn ael] It. We are 
certainly off to a good start for 1934.” 
{Edgar Kobak, vice president in charge of 
sales for N. B. C.) 

"March revenues from time sales by the 
major networks re presented mi advance of 
ii2 per cent over the same month last year.” 
"C. B. S. lijtii revonuos of moro than 
$1,500,009, which ropresenU an IncreuBo of 
more than 60 per cent over March of last 
year. N. B. C. rovemicB inereaHed 24 per 
cent over March, 1034.” 

"Croup Broadcasters, Inc., has now over 
$1,000,000 worth of eotlmatcs in the hands 
of advertisera in New York, Chicago and 
Detroit." 

Ejot US look at the methods used fn com- 
piling the data on which the Code Authority *s 
survey is based. A questionnaire was sent 
to the employer. It is strictly an employer's 
report. The technicians who are vitally con- 
cerned were not asked to supply any Infor- 
mation. They wore totally disregarded. Has 
the Code Authority made any honest effort 
to check the veracity of these answers to 
its questionnairo? We ask this, fully cog- 
nizant that the information bad to bo sworn 
to before a notary public. Has the Code 
Authority determined indisputably that all 
men employed were employed as a result of 
the code? Wa know that N. B. C. engaged 
men when they moved into larger quarters 
in Radio City. But tho code had nothing 
to do with that. Wu know that in two caftos 
in New York where several stuiioni were 
eansnlidatod, aeverni men wore employed. 
But the code had nothing to do with this, 
cither. Of course, w*e are glad that these 
men secured employniprit, hut we dislike tho 
Coiio Authority's attitudo in taking credit 
for it. 

Tho claim that moro than 50 per cant of 
all employed technicians now rtceivo in e*- 


CCS3 of $35 per week can he eiplalnod by 
the executive clause.” This is tho loophole 
widely used by employers to avoid adhorenco 
to the 48-hour week. They can work their 
technidans ony number of hours they please 
if they pay them $35 per week and class 
them as executives. 

If we are to tnke the Code Authority's 
word for it the weekly payroll Increase is 
equivalent to an average weekly increase of 
$5 for every technician in the Induatry. Wo 
know of hundfoda who have had no increases 
whatever. 

The Case For the Underpaid Technician 

From March, 1933, to March, 1934, the 
cost of living rose 20 per cent. Tho cuat of 
furnishings and clothing during tho same 
period rose 28.4 per cent. The technical man 
spends moat of his salary for food, rent and 
clothing. These nccosHitiea havo increased 
in cost, becuuso of the NBA, out of nil pro- 
portion to tho Increnaca in tho technician’s 
wages under tho radio code. Tho raises have 
heen more than cancelled by the IticreaHed 
cost of living nnd the individual tochnlelan 
is worse off today than he was hoforo tho 
advent of the NBA. 

The nature of his work requires of tho 
technician that he he neat In appearance. 
In his contacts with the public, be It in tho 
studio or at public functions, it is expected 
of him that in conduct nnd dreiis, he upholds 
the standards of tho station he represents. 

The responaibilities of the ieclmldan are 
not generally recognized. Frograms repre- 
senting hours of preparation and the ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars pass 
through his hands. Constant vigilance, 
sound judgment and experience on tho part 
of the technician are essential to tecure from 
the employer the maximum in life and de- 
pendability from his expensive oquipmont 
which sometimes represents an investment 
of hundreds of thousands. In this continu- 
ally changing and growing business the tech- 
nical man must koop abreast of the times by 
constant study. Tochnical pcriodicali and 
textbooks and radio courses aro oxponsivo. 
Many radio men doaire lo keep up their 
studies but find the financial returns from 
their employment InndoqTiote to permit tho 
added expense of such study. 

Transportation facilities to transmitter 
plants are often such that a transmitter man 
must maintain an automobile at his own ex- 
pense. Many technicians are required to 
maintain a telephone In tholr home In order 
to be readily nvallable in case of emorgon- 
cies. The yearly expense of this Item alone 
often is equivnient to the loss of a week 
or two in pay. 

While the radio Industry suffered no icri- 
ous setbacks in Its business until tong after 
other industries had felt the effects of the 
depression, radio broadcasting, along with 
others, tnsHtutod pay cuts and long before 
the reductions it discontinued the regular 
periodic pay increases based on length of 
service, despite the fact that the induatry 
was continually expanding, Tho result ia 
that wages are now pegged at a level which 
might have been adequate at a time when 
the industry was growing and conaldered 
a "young man's busInesSi” But piiy ached- 
uIgs have not kept pace with tho added ro* 
sponsibilidea normally assumed by these 
men in later years us the henda of familleii. 
The added years of eKpcrience hnvu also been 


THIS BUTTON IN YOUR LAPEL 
ppouilly aiiiiouncea ui*MMhi*rahlu la 
the 1. B, K. A IminlsotiH' lilt uf 
Ji’welry, In gold and if ^ p /\ 
enuniel. Bottil gold, uniull ^ | 


overlooked In the adjustment of pay 
schedulea. 

Radio technicians recogniie no holidaya or 
Sundaya, yet in other amtjaemont induatries, 
Sunday nnd holiday work and irregular 
hours are compensated for by higher pay 
ached ulea. 

Radio men, particularly tranimittor oper- 
ators, nro engaged in hazardous work. De- 
spite safety devices, there are records of 
many radio men who have lost their lives 
in line of duty. Protection to his depend- 
ents in the form of life insurance la an 
added expense which the technician, through 
tho nature of hi a work ia compelled to carry. 

What Others Think 

Extracts from correspondenco to the 
Bulletin: 

"Having served In the brondeaat field for 
about eight years and previous to that in 
the radio telegraph field for six years I am 
naturally quite interested in the outcome of 
the code revision, especially in view of the 
fact that I am the head of u family of four 
nnd hardly make ends meet on my salary 
of $30 per week. I truthfully do not know 
of any casea whereby a technical man has 
secured employment due to the NRA 
actlvlticB,” 

“I sincerely believe that the working hours 
should be reduced from 48 to between 39 
and 36 hours per week with a minimum of 
$40 per week regardless of broadcast station 
classification, without further delay," 

"The technician has in tho past proven 
rather docHo and as a whole too wrapped 
up In the marvels of radio to pay much 
attention to the economic side of the pic- 
ture. However, times are changing and 
unless the N.-VB and employers generally 
waka up and play ball with the operator, 
he will have to take matters In his own 
hands and through concerted effort make a 
genuine fight for wages and working con- 
ditions compatible with his key position in 
the induatry," 

"I have watched, over a period of some 
10 years the station owners pass the oper- 
ator the hng, time and time again, and then 
let him hold It." 

"The moro 1 see of the radio Industry code, 
the more I am convinced that It is 95 per 
cent ballyhoo and 6 per cent improvement. 
I think tho operator haa been 'kidded' long 
enough,” 

"At present KRLD has two 'execs' draw- 
ing $36, All other operators with one ex- 
ception, are drawing pay based on $30 a 
woeki if they work 48 hours. Three of these 
operators work less than 48 hours and draw 
pay in proportion to the number of hours 
they work* Please note that the pay is 
based on a part-Ume station. This station 
will go on full time as a high power re- 
gional on April 29, Tho situation at WKR 
is rather odd. The station pays less than 
tho coda demands, although tho working 
hours art within the code. WRR Is owned 
by the city of Dallas and claims It Is im- 
mune to regulation," 


Get tho confidence of the public and you 
will huvo no difficulty in getting their pat- 
ronago. Inspire your whole force with the 
right spirit of service; encourage every sign 
of the true ipiril. So display and advertise 
wares that cuHtomers shall buy with under- 
standing, Treat them as guests when they 
come and when they go, whothor or not they 
buy. Give thorn nil that can be given fairly, 
on tho principle that to him that giveth shall 
be given. Ru member always that the recot- 
lectlan of quality remains long after the 
price is forgotten. Then your business will 
prosper by a natural process.—^, Gordon 
S^ifridff0, 
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WHAT IS A FREE TRADE UNION? 

(ContlDued from page 19 S> 

questionably tended to help the cause 
of the trade unions. Employers in non- 
union industries became hostile to the 
Board and to its activities. Ultiinately 
the President had to intervene in the 
automobile labor situation. 

The Problem Ahead 

The settlement of March 2&, 1934, 
providing for works councils and for an 
industrial board of review has been de- 
scribed both as a victory and as a de- 
feat for the unions. Ab a matter of 
fact, its effects will depend on how its 
principles are applied. 

The automobile settlement can be 
used BO as to break up the trade unions. 
If by clever manipulation the employees 
of a plant are dissipated into many 
rival groups, the trade unions will suffer 
disaster. 

Also, if the works councils stipulated 
in the settlement are not encouraged to 
co-operate with one another, they will 
he shorn of much of their bargaining 
capacity. And if a dilly-dallying policy 
is followed by the industrial relations 
boards, trade unionists can be weeded 
out of a plant before the question of 
representation is decided. 

On the other hand, the principles of 
the settlement might be applied so as 
to revitalize the trade unions. Works 
councils might be used to arouse the 
Interest of workers in organization and 
in collective bargaining. If the works 
councils are allowed to co-operate 
freely, they may become the nucleus of 
a new vertical type of labor organiza- 
tion combining the best features of 
crafty Industrial, and company unions. 

To the average person whose con- 
tacts with industry and labor are casual, 
the whole problem seems artificial. But 
the century of strife and struggle which 
lies behind the issue shows that it is 
one of the sore spots in our economic 
system. This issue was one of the chief 
factors in wrecking deraocracy in 
Europe. Employers preferred Fascism 
to a rational compromise with labor 
unions. One of the great needs of the 
time in this country is the formulation 
of a national industrial relations policy 
that will command public recognition 
and support. 

(Copyright by the Rrooklnpfs Instltutloo. 1934 J 
(Published bj permission) 


STATISTICS OF UTILITY 

INDUSTRY ASTOUND 

(Continued from 203) 

lar going to wages and that going to 
stocks and bonds. Organized labor 
must see that that spread ia materially 
reduced. Accomplishment of that will 
stabilize the industry and the nation, 
and procure greater security for all. 
The engineering profession should lay 
aside its pride and vanity and review 
the teachings on social values which it 
received in college. In the past the 
profession has been taught that to affili- 
ate itself with labor movement was de- 


grading and a thing to be avoided. So- 
cial responsibility and a duty to the na- 
tion demand that they join the move- 
ment to rescue their engineering accom- 
plishments from the money changers, 
that the benefits therefrom may be en- 
joyed by al! instead of being only a ve- 
hicle for the production of interests and 
dividends on skyrocketing stocks and 
bonds. That is the objective of the 
government in its proposed 'Yardstick 
enterprises" on the Tennessee, the Colo- 
rado, the Columbia and the St, Law- 
rence rivers. The private utilities are 
challenging the engineering profession 
to assist in wrecking this program. 
May they not turn tories and obstruc- 
tionists to the administrstion'a desire to 
furnish a yardstick for one of the great- 
est industries of the nation. 

Organized labor, too, and the I. B. 
E. W. in particular have a great interest 
in assisting in the stabilization of this 
giant industry which has walled itself 
in and built a moat around itself by its 
open shop methods with its workers, and 
its highly organized "closed shop" finan- 
cial operations. These two methods are 
30 widely divergent and inconsistent 
that their social effect on the community 
and nation must undergo a change. As 
a non-competitive induatry they must 
liave their house placed in order as a 
pattern and example to other struggling 
industries on a competitive basis. This 


is a big task to be sure, for any organi- 
zation, and must be begun while the 
NR A is still in force. 

In later articles, wages, company un- 
ions, benefit associations, etc., will be 
discussed regarding the utility industry. 
According to what has been exposed in 
the light of the NRA, conditions among 
the workers in the industry present a 
sorry picture indeed. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED MILL 

CREATES UNIQUE TUBE 

(Continued from page 100) 

The electrical industry abroad has had 
the advantages of these transmission 
cables for years, and now this country 
is to enjoy them for the first time. 

There is much more to be said about 
this type of conductor, and the plant, 
and the unique machinery making It, but 
as space is very limited, and as I think 
the major part has been explained in de- 
tail, we are sending in a few photo- 
graphs of the machinery. 

Anyone interested may get more de- 
tails by communicating with Local No. 
IS, I thank the Editor for giving space 
in the Journal for this interesting 
article, as it is to me very educational. 


"Labor in thia country is independent and 
proud. It baa not to ask the patronage of 
capital . IFet tier. 


PRICE LIST OF SUPPLIES 


Applloiittcn Dlnnks. per 100 f .75 

Arrears, CMTIi-'lal Notlne nf, per 100- .50 
Avronol Ilnuli., Treasurer'll IjOO 

nollot no^erft, enj>h ^ , 1.50 

S. O. (inciliiim) 1,75 

nultiiitii. 8. C, — , l.flO 

Buttouf, n. P. . - . , - - ■ .75 

Duitone, Cwff, B. 0„ prr i>g|r 2J50 
Bulton, BbunDml 2.50 

Book, minutfi for H. 8, (mtiiill). — 2.00 

Book, Minute for K. 8. 5.00 

Book, Buy 1.50 

Book, Roll rcill — 1.50 

Cnrhott for rerelpt bnoki .05 

Ckarni, rent rlmlu ulldo..^^ 5.00 

UhnrtorB. Otttillrale 1,00 

Comidete Loeal Charter OutIH 25,00 

Confif ttuHfin, per 100 7,50 

8lnk1(* Cople* — *10 

KToetrlroJ Worker, SubBCrrlptlon per 3 ‘onr Z.OO 

Rmhlein, Autnrnohtle 1.50 

Bnvftopeiip OtHHalp per 100 1.00 

GeveiM, ,5o 

IiOrTi^or, tooiio leaf binder, Flnunchil Sec- 
retary 'd, 20 tub Index OJSO 

Lerliter rUKon to itt nhovo ledger, per 

T/Odffer, F1 nan cl Hi Boortfary^i, 100 S.Oft 

Irffijccr, Fltmnelu! Serretary 'bj 200 pufres- 4.50 
Leda^r, Ftnnnelnl Reerctary'it, tMI pnaefl.. S.75 
(Itxtru Heavy Ulndtnir) 


L.edR'er, Inoeex-lffif reerarcli, Inclutllnjr tutm 10.00 

Lcilaer Bbeeta for nbnve per 100^_ IJttO 

Labele, Mrtai, per 100 1,75 

ILAbeU, Fiiper, per JO 

Labels, tarcf) «lxe for hauise wlrinf, per 

100 -50 

ObtiffAtiaii Cnrd*, donbte, per duieii — .25 

Piiper, Oniclal per *75 

Hltauls, extra, ... ,2,5 

Beoeipt; Bank, Applicant* (SOO receipt*) _ 2.40 
Receipt Book, Appllcnst* (750 receipt*).,. 4 AO 
Kecelpt ilnak. Member* (300 receipt*) 2.40 

Receipt Dfiok, Member* (750 receipt*) 4.S0 

Receipt Book, MlAcellaneou* (300 re- 
ceipt*) 2.40 

Receipt Beak, SllaceUaneaui. (750 re- 
ceipt*) 4,S0 

Receipt Bock, Overtime aimeetiment (300 

receipts) „ 2.40 

Receipt fliiok. Overtime n*iieR*ment (750 

receipt*) 4. So 

Receipt Beak. Flminclnl Secretary'* .35 

Receipt Bcek. Trcaenrer'* AS 

ilccfilpt Haider*, ench— A6 

Rcflcurcli weekly repiirt cards, per 100 JO 

Seal, cut — — 

Scfil (pnetTnt) 7,50 

Withdrawal Card*, with Tnini, Cd*., per 

daxen — .50 

Warrant Beak, far H. S. .50 


FOR E. W. B. A, 

Application. Itlunk*. per tOO .75 Constitution ami |ly-I, 0 (W*, per 100-.,„.,^ 7,50 

Book, Minute — lAO Sinyle Cnpie* — .10 

Charters, Dupticatee — JSO Bltaal*, each — — — .25 

Kc in statement Blank*, per 100^_» .75 


METAL 







LABEL 


NOTE^ — The above articles will he supplied when, the reciulBlte amaiint nf cash acptompanle* 
the order. Otherwise the order will not be recoxiilxcil. All supplies sent by u* have pottage 
or express charjie* prepaid* 
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LOCAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM MARCH 11 

n 

* 

TO APRIL 10, 1934 



u. 

NuMBsaa 1 

L. U. 

Nbmb&bS 

L* IL 

NtnUBBItS 

L, V. 

NumbhrB 

L. U. 

Numbers 

0. 

- 6T003 

00360 1 

00— 

_,_252703 

252809 

155- 

— ..296971 

206985 

275 

,912577 

912566 ' 

393 — 

—943280 

943327 

1 

_ 01538 

G1534 j 

66 

83fi020 

BSOGIO 

150, 

22519 

22621 

270 

572008 

672033 

H94___ 

,.<149066 

046108 

1 

-132030 

132002 

64 

13510 

13511 

160, 

9601C8 

9601 T6 

277 

236861 

235603 

396— 

—613240 

613243 

1 

-287056 

288000 

64 


40788 

159- 

150330 

160380 

277 

294001 

294032 

390— 

— 28098 

28102 

1 

.827001 

327282 

64 

, ft«44ni 

304507 

101, 

.903335 

903349 

278 

410947 

410660 

300— , 

—334701 

33471B 



-003843 

903860 

06 — 

—,280011 

286100 

169. 

....031062 

631070 

280 

.036642 

030663 

390 

—373296 

373326 

2 

-144830 

144834 

60— 

— _ 34716 

34726 

173, 

051780 

6617S8 

281 

.252453 

252454 

401,— 

,,948007 

648084 



-170821 

1TU08O 

00 

174200 

174423 

174, 

C28921 

028627 

281 

.402435 

402464 

463.— 

,^020531 

020535 


A-J. 430 

2-430S 

00 

231275 

231284 

176- 

B8741 

38802 

284 

19S11S 

198121 

400— 

— 0SO543 

680558 

3 

-A-j; 4438 

67 

, 6R7aan 

6H7349 

175, 

053501 

053020 

284 

860230 

S9029O 

497— 

__01S464 

018406 

8 

-A-4^H, 658 560 

09— 

,_.632952 

632655 

170- 

- 26240 

25293 

285 

042521 

642626 

409— 

,.171867 

171890 


-li-jr, 880^887 

70__ 

—.253651 

264070 

177, 


333085 

280—— 

035009 

036018 

411—, 


205008 

K 

-0-A, 3740-3801 

70 

2tt571 2 

205784 

177, 

80480 

SfI622 

288 

791000 

791033 

411 — 

—048484 

G48510 

8^___ 

_X-G, 31131-31588 

77— 

24733 

24739 

178. 

- 19133 

19139 

260— 

_ 0000 


413— 

. 145329 

145355 

8 

-X-G, 31601-34204 

77— 

. ,175067 

176083 

180_ 

48071 

48070 

260 

.906901 

900602 

413 

—207000 

208030 

4^ 

- 30263 

30276 

70— 

205397 

206406 

180, 

051624 

651078 

261 

336076 

335664 

4 16,,, 


630425 

6 

325 

335 

70 

300(101 

300161 

181- 

129207 

129261 

293 

72288 

72000 

410 

— 91457 

91474 

0 

-207128 

297000 

70— 

870728 

879750 

183- 

70B20 

70832 

263— _ 

206001 

200005 

417—, 

—147935 

147637 

G 

-1D17S2 

101940 

SO 

Ruinni 

891520 

183- 

865314 

895337 

266 

618122 

918139 

417_._ 

— 816004 

315026 

a 

-141471 

141670 

ft\ 

, , 601 353 

901398 

184 

444474 

444477 

260 

053184 

063160 

423 

—066701 

950710 

8 

- 8134 

8171 

82— 

147203 

147302 

185- 

.—325501 

325530 

300 

.025251 

625263 

424— 

644435 

644452 

8 

_ 10207 


83— 

157524 

157031 

185- 

807733 

E0775O 

301..— 

274081 

274092 

425_— 

—202063 

202100 

S 

_ 82710 

82730 

83— 

— .206098 

200800 

186- 

657608 

057030 

302 

.290203 

260279 

420 

.,951313 

9G1318 

0 

-104001 

104643 

B3— 

—.320251 

320358 

191- 

—254851 


303 

528402 

628400 

428,,, 

—938799 

638811 

fl 


201717 

86 

finso 


191- 

035167 

035210 

304 

246200 

249212 

426 

— 18640 

1864G 

10 

,627816 

627825 

80— 

15074 

15750 

193. 

152H93 

163000 

304— 

.047788 

9 47s 20 

426 

—191843 

191802 

11 

-1S7020 

188009 

80 

imaift 

101 3T5 

193- 

198771 

168774 

305 

42698 

42022 

429 

— S867T0 

885802 

11 

-378080 

370071 

80 


302300 

163. 

343501 

343521 

fion .... 

615804 

016831 

430 

—643022 

643050 

12- 

-183026 

183038 

80— 

344378 

344400 

193- 

410257 

410400 

800— 

, 28224 


431— 

39314 


14 

_ 372CI 

37209 

80— 

_— 365401 

305520 

163_ 

432901 

432965 

300 

650350 

06O3T6 

431 

..103249 

163203 

IS - 

_ 24578 

24060 

87— 

,—885907 

885073 

194- 

— __160629 

100000 

807— 

.028680 

028094 

434 

—210762 


18 

-133104 

133232 

88— 

— ,475253 

475273 

194- 

173450 

1 73468 

308 

87613 

S7916 

434— 

_ ,045335 

945340 

18 

-165306 

105705 

9p— 

83769 

83903 

195- 

107471 

107542 

308— 

.600681 

900705 

435— 

—369621 

S06550 

ifi 

-225751 

225700 

03 

. . 15901 


197- 

‘ 684078 

584061 

300.— 

.180221 

180335 

440,,, 

-,013610 

913919 

9.(i 

_ 07714 

67710 

63 

935128 

935130 

200- 

?mn4R 

209011 1 

309 

409510 

406050 

441,— 

—039332 

93940T 

20 

-801542 

301571 

04— 

— _94D243 

640240 

201- 

18130 

18153 

309 

.410401 

41G497 

442 

39901 

36908 

20 

020210 

020280 

05_. 

— _040TIH 

04O7H2 

201, 

— 74139 

74162 

312— 

. 02410 


443— 


21 0488 

21 

254012 

254028 

99 

20701 

20702 

203 

031^724 

030725 

312 

895117 

896106 

443— 

_ ,893151 

863170 


67446 

07500 

90 

155987 

150000 

205 

174043 

174074 

317 

17405 

17421 

444 

— 2S508T 

285703 

22 

-324751 

324705 

II0_. 

— .083158 

083230 

209, 

^600548 

000662 

317— _ 

_ 72324 

72329 

440— 

—062814 

952827 

22.__. 

361038 

301060 

98 

60330 

91917 

210 

9662 

6021 

317 

180916 

180017 

440 

—910044 

910050 

22 

-418651 

418757 

08— 

— . 90300 

90371 

210- 

- 08708 


316 

.052216 

9G2221 

452—, 

—233251 

233202 

24 

045030 

046034 

98 

324664 

324900 

211 

307601 

307510 

822— 

.254561 

264501 

462— 

..900029 

600042 

25 

106606 

196021 

98 

374401 

374805 

211 

373801 

373630 

323 

2747 

2748 

463_— 

64204 

54266 

20 

-is&no 

18D484 

I00-- 

— _ 207SS 

20746 

211, 

883431 

883600 

323— 

.137501 

137079 

4G5 

—235081 

235085 

20 

210013 

210037 

100 

30919 


212 

18054 

18074 

821 

199694 

169000 

455 

—920701 

920722 

20 

- 7350 

7429 

100— 


282770 

1 212. 

51001 

61022 

324 

,033881 

033868 

457— 

—759837 

756840 

20 

_ 75673 

75081 

101 — 


284539 1 

212- 

— 81410 

SI 01 9 

325 

, 9631 

90P 

450— 

—037005 

93 7 LOG 

27 

185277 

185293 

103 

40341 

41349 

21? 


6 1809 


130700 

130822 

459 

—007201 

907308 

28^ 

- 5180 

5197 

103— 

___ soon 

30019 

212- 

— .200029 

200340 

320— 

,232408 

232476 

450,,, 

, 23S8G1 

233092 

28—^^ 

- 48351 

48044 

103— 

_,_120614 

120938 

213. 

46634 

40546 

320 

604201 

904370 

400,— 

—015668 

015971 

28- 

-365612 

305854 

103— 

___341961 

342150 

213- 

47300 

47325 

328 

,130009 

130701 

40l_— 

—804331 

804358 

SO 

645771 

645782 

103 

344401 

3444g0 

213 

nflSfsftO 

683154 

329— 

,177301 

177303 

405 

—157081 

157235 

81 

218615 

218031 

104 

34207 

34398 

214 

100431 

i 004 04 

329 

950121 

950137 

400— 

..888873 

888900 

81 - 

-336761 

33078H 

105 

700293 

700314 

214. 

310559 

310046 

331 

,867006 

897920 

408 

__00G4U 

000412 

81 

-046175 

040200 

100-, 

—.019721 

619750 

214. 

942340 

642340 

333..— 

_S04657 

304058 

470— 

— 84621 

84529 

82 

-027405 

027412 

107— 

226457 

220401 

215- 

—.903017 

603075 

335^ 

, 87735 

87741 

471— 

—6470 98 

048000 

83 

, 63218 

03227 

107— 

,—612243 

612271 

217- 

603(30 

60300 

338 

,908540 

908656 

471— 

—022201 

022225 

87 

-45S004 

458927 

109— 

,—892868 

802883 

222- 

10S781 

10 87 8 4 

336 

47619 

47570 

474 

— 6747 

5749 

38 

136055 

130060 

110 

188825 

138835 

222 

SOI 34 6 

SOI 350 


100204 

100332 

474— 

—194394 

194401 

88—— 

-870682 

371531 

1 10— 

— 280791 

280010 

223, 

— 12443 

12490 

341 

283024 

283927 

475— 

—2470G6 

247008 


-801042 

802250 

IIU- 

...200284 

206201 

224, 

78925 

78928 

342 


211053 

476,— 

—941438 

641444 

38 

803025 

804585 

111 

615103 

615113 

224 


266313 

342 

044525 

(544 526 

477 

,.940815 

640830 

30 

10274 

10275 

113 

27609 

220 

961942 

951903 

343 

649529 

946562 

480 

— 796T 

8001 

30 

-134321 

134470 

113 

633076 

033708 

228 

889701 

886798 

344 

061924 

651942 

483— _ 

—832412 

B32486 

40 


150432 

114 — 

48273 

48276 

229- 

—025733 

025744 1 

34h6 

,888000 

888000 

' 488_ — 

30990 

S1058 

40 

321T51 

321 830 

115 

86886 

86893 

230 

.—219620 

216900 

847 

38603 

38580 

488.,, 

94744 

94793 

40— 

-822008 

323250 

116-« 

— , 3T23T 

3724T 

231- 


224200 

347 

.203024 

208087 

463—, 

,, 11592 

11099 

40--— 

366805 

366841 

110— 

—,896009 

806719 

231 

——931 967 

932021 

343 

06007 

66774 

493.— 

..860427 

390440 

40 

385011 

385954 

120 

"3I6I 10 

316136 

232 

035009 

635081 

343 

1 23037 

123038 

467 

—204438 

204447 

41 

105300 

105503 

12? 


44745 

233 

135389 

185547 

346 

77131 

77180 

560 

— 21331 

2133T 

41 

-205732 

20574T 

322 — 

—.216101 

219270 

233- 

—215213 

215250 

346 

,130379 

180502 

600 . 

,.055820 

95DS70 

42 

620472 

629482 

124 

100884 

169900 

233 

233661 

33S5TB 

346 

364470 

054 043 

501 

— 04501 

94504 

43 

-128545 

128727 

124 

318771 

319078 

235 

880641 

8Sei545 

350 

,637557 

937500 

501. — 

—124480 

124500 

44 

- 01454 

01 450 

125 

29754 

26773 

238 

021670 

021000 

351 

167730 

167750 

501 

..186030 

190000 

45 

236076 

235087 

125 

176 270 

1 7971 2 

239 

078689 

078560 

352 

38155 

38245 

501— 

—353950 

354008 

45 

-804345 

894309 

127— 

857435 

857450 

240. 

868220 

858257 

352 

,849387 

S49480 

502—, 

— 63453 


40— 

- 20185 

26188 

128^^ 

—,147770 

147772 

241. 

_ 113617 

113635 

B53 

_ 98630 

98940 

502— 

— S85373 

885381 

40 

271001 

272210 

129— 

—304870 

364892 

243 

139113 

13611 0 

353 

H2805 

143087 

500— 

_ ,231 755 

231750 

40 

293841 

293900 

129 

814818 

814841 

245 

1 96601 

160061 

354 

193398 

193418 

500— 

—962711 

602710 

48,— 

-176903 

177050 

130— 

29 274 7 

202014 

245. 

—299077 

206084 

354 

,050340 

050391 

507— 

—0(18231 

008235 

48 

320341 

320400 

130 

385453 

385033 

240 

050000 

060020 

357 

5301 5 

63020 

508 

—426020 

429041 

48 

417151 

4171T4 

131 

633450 

933479 

247 

318412 

318418 1 

856 

246700 

609... 

..009233 

006242 

50 - 

-222210 

222223 

134— 

,—210001 

210203 

252. 


7721 45 

359 _ — 

648008 

948011 

510 

— 35234 

35230 

50 

-270871 

270935 

135— 

—058479 

058493 

254. 

— 43498 

43500 

300 

.248880 

248886 

510— 

__ 68201 


51 

-935916 

035955 

137__ 

215949 

215956 

254. 

005101 

906109 

300 

647439 

947462 

512— 

—231503 

231528 

52 

163700 


138 

26851 0 

2685t54 

255 

60705 

60771 

303 

712172 

71219S 

512 

602412 

602415 

52 

-127888 

128250 

139— 

... 79214 


250. 

904829 

904845 

308 — 

,248027 

248053 

614,— 

,,702251 

702200 

52 

-205053 

205245 

139^« 

140392 

146429 

259- 

6021 

6038 

308 

.640243 

640277 

616—, 

,.031779 

031787 

52 

320821 

327150 

141 

367904 

39707!I 

259 

881612 

881659 

370 

939050 

936057 

521 — . 

—234186 

234249 

63 

107030 

107006 

143— 

— 05 5671 

055718 

200. 

061348 

051350 

371,— 

36 704 3 

897060 

521 — 

—916814 

619834 

54 

-103564 

193008 

145, „ 

154914 

155057 

203. 

.260657 

250069 

372 .— 

.946202 

949296 

522_ — 

—901871 

601648 

54 

*^07017 


145 

291772 

201900 

203 

610134 

010165 

373 

665612 

056610 

520^ 

—645037 

045057 

50 

003020 

603047 

1 

—,431401 

431427 

205 

203589 

203568 

8T7 

_ 26530 

29649 

527 

—054906 

654618 

57 

250412 

250437 

140 

5871 7 

58724 

207 

01114 

01120 

377 

130065 

136164 

528— 

— 44402 

44478 

57 

318023 

318051 

140., 

19R751 

198779 

208 

417668 

417604 

382.,— 

,380087 

380108 

528 

—111284 

111320 

68— 

S27 

400 

150— 

—954006 

954079 

209. 

— 87299 

87329 

384 

_ 28382 

28391 

529 

— 47801 

4T880 

50 

-128408 

128515 

int — 

—-280561 

28 6829 

270. 

— _ 80209 

80275 

389 

,838403 

888477 

630—, 

—010142 

010147 

no 

330001 

330153 

152 

196301 

199302 

271, 

224604 

224505 

390 

22894 

23018 

532 

43825 

43820 

50 

-040756 

940800 . 

152.. 

....779004 

779034 

271, 

—662060 

562009 

390 

.283623 

283564 

632.— 

— 810816 

S16851 
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L. 0. 

NouBEaa 

530— 

005415 

005420 

537— 

-..109434 

169454 

538 

18014 

18047 

530,. 

908323 

008332 

640_ 

900323 

0093 40 

544— 

— « 41427 


544„., 

... 42249 

42200 

645-. 

- 33002 


046— 

.—913177 

013104 

648__ 

—.621144 

021149 

540_, 

11795 

I1T09 

540^. 

131398 

131449 

661*_ 

00487 

06491 

652— 

95097 

95720 

664— 

898230 

8U3245 

656— 

—.800510 

890530 

650— 

340125 

349140 

557,,. 


942078 

561«, 

2739 

2885 

56ti„^ 

0U3324 

963388 

560 65094 

05005 

567— 

80557 

89015 

568_ 691456 

691475 

569— 

21681 

21683 

569..., 

23442 

23411 

569—317335 

8IT466 

576— 

10430 

16436 

573— 

903616 

003045 

674— 

24025 

24028 

674„.. 

— . 28250 

28255 

574— 

—.205050 

285125 

575— 

887757 

887701 

577— 

160503 


577— 


910307 

579*. 

...280251 

230260 

679_^ 

—.021001 

021021 

580— 

62742 

62749 

583— 

101807 

162000 

583«. 

174001 

174110 


040330 

948365 

584^_ 


178516 

584— 

321087 

821150 

684— 

323251 

823317 

5S4,» 

.—797245 

797230 

588.* 

OB08O8 

086904 

590— 

...950T10 

950722 

591 — 

...953410 

953480 

594— 

...942031 

942101 

595— 

158510 

158528 

695— 

276530 

275676 

696— 

—.440744 

440755 

597— 

*..895858 

895866 

600— 

..-632542 

932501 

000. _ 

... 1284 


000— 

1778 

iSOO 


(Triplicate) 

600... 

—080601 

@30612 

001— 

...148014 

148618 

001— 

.—031608 

031087 

002.. 

20823 

20823 

0O2_* 

034620 

034937 

60S.. 

...644755 

644701 

607.. 

... 7B276 

78303 

011_. 

... 271S1 

27201 

013.. 

43H54 

43925 

013— 

—237173 

2 372 DO 

013.- 

...801061 

302110 

017— 

...705327 

795345 

019— 

...530555 

63D504 

020— 

050408 

056415 

021— 

—^921301 

021310 

023— 

...868853 

808886 

025_. 

440167 

446240 

029.. 

—074819 

674381 

030— 

948003 

948033 

631— 

...004545 

994573 

632— 

...648880 

648600 

034.. 

058501 

058510 

630.. 

...554210 

G5425D 

03T 212800 


037 8946T8 

8047 IS 

040— 

.. 168186 

168240 

040— 

33420 

33422 

643., 

001501 

961524 


L. U. 

NUMBBilS 

643 , 

—.256951 

256976 

044_. 

.—033181 

033203 

046— 

... 47585 

47692 

648— 

— 85742 

8580D 

048— 

.—149008 

140976 

040.. 

—.328501 

328520 

649— 

.226077 

226681 

049.. 

...5354T3 

535500 

653. 

031308 

031440 

6G6— 

—054501 

654525 

658— 

... 30540 

39644 

660_. 

—.431106 

431241 

601.. 

—200220 

200230 

601., 

.807112 

897427 

665— 

— . 21504 

21522 

065.. 

... 55S81 

55892 

605_..1441O3 

144100 

605.. 

...659078 

650100 

005.. 

—.282001 

282037 

606.. 

170T9 

1715S 

668— 

— _ 74936 

74947 

669-. 

—241878 

241897 

670— 

.—176092 

176102 

671.. 

—237753 


671-. 

— 023419 

923439 

672— 

239851 

239800 

672— 

029701 

929T0SI 

673— 

663288 

6(Ki297 

676— 

83240 

83244 

076— 

.—207781 

207785 

077— 

— 20139 


677— 

*—874729 

874740 

080.. 

957004 

957009 

683-. 

... 10657 

16070 

083— 

...895727 

895770 

684— 

.—934319 

934348 

685— 

—.604251 

004277 

0S6— 

1TT039 

177058 

690— 

—.214314 

214379 

690— 

SOSTDO 

8088OO 

690— 


924D95 

091 . 

..-908247 

9U8203 

603— 

896704 

80OS10 

094— 

—133710 

133752 

695— 

—.014333 

914354 

607— 

_„_324028 

324115 

697— 

.—389878 

390003 

701— 

..U5U230 

159250 

792— 

___ 33036 


702— 

125138 

125250 

702— 

331501 

331574 

704— 

.—159827 

159842 

707— 

.— 7052 

7U53 

707— 

—891 ITS 

891195 

710— 

.652648 

052659 

711— 

... 5202 

5209 

711— 

23109 

23170 

713— 

230359 

230400 

713— 

293251 

293010 

713— 

.—362551 

302820 

714— 

—.057425 

657430 

710.. 

-- 26476 

20506 

716 

,112081 

112250 

710— 

...289804 


717— 

— _ 4980 

6949 

TIT— 

9834 

0836 

719— 

... 825358 

825398 

722— 

.—540988 

540992 

723— 

...106811 

166890 

723.. 

— _221340 

221357 

727-. 

...Oil 1 1 33 

657738 

728— 

.. 90D943 

000955 

729.. 

622611 

622614 

731— 

___22S455 

228457 

73l__ 

—934943 

034D57 

732.. 

26718 

26721 

732— 

890056 

890100 

732— 

925501 

025528 

734_. 

-130152 

136301 

735 — 

_ ..603390 

603393 

743— 

.690468 

090494 

757.. 

255451 

255452 

757.- 

._.94ri954 

045908 

70O„. 

„._145567 

145030 


h. U, 

NnuBiBa 

760— 

—215021 

215666 

762*— 

..647316 

647330 

763- — 

— 25U05W 

250065 

763— 

—635095 

635700 

763... 

..950101 

959132 

760— 

..901201 

901203 

772 

-.702447 

702448 

773— 

..654804 

654D00 

773— 

-.901001 

Out 922 

774.— 

77707 

7TT09 

774—. 

.*891 80S 

801900 

784*— 

*.223670 

223071 

784 

__936ia4 

930204 

792.— 

—910:116 

919343 

704— 

_. 311031 

30036 

794 — 

—943730 

943794 

708— 

..055002 

955014 

802— 

..070768 

675T81 

8U 

-. 64687 

64602 

817 — 

.-127T86 

12 T ISO 

817 

..197523 

197755 

810.— 

..S023U 

892325 

838 

..892(140 

802(613 

840 

.*023031 

023040 

842 

_62506« 

625612 

857 

**620452 

626489 

858 

.. 52810 


ai8 

—887059 

887100 

858 

.*022801 

022SI5 

802 

.*921617 

921651 


*.01(8016 

GU8027 

864 

.. 02609 

02568 

805 93115 

93181 

806—. 

—233701 

233T11 

870 

.*071746 

071782 

8T3— 

..000426 

009437 

874 

.^643827 

043833 

885— 

—044238 

044270 

886 

**102706 

192767 

880 

**281220 

281236 

800 

.*706486 

7U(M89 

892 

—637491 

637500 

892— 

.059401 

059402 

900 

..B8B051 

BBB961 

002— 

.. 53402 

53403 

902 

..954012 

954fE69 

912*** 

6161 

6162 

912 

**1001313 

100795 

914 

— 170174 

170103 

915 

.. 75980 

75084 

018— 

— 17954 

17072 

937 

^672287 

672306 

940 

-*217083 

21T0S0 

940 

*.225601 

22S60T 

040—. 

._624287 

024300 

948 

— 31618 

31031 

948 

..182480 

182531 

948— 

—242304 

242327 

053 

.*012711 

012718 

956 

.. 83839 

83344 

058 

—657472 

657475 

903*.. 

*.313514 

313522 

970—. 


253055 

@70^ 

..604658 

694080 

072— 

—065200 

005274 

078 

.. 74620 

74624 

ODl— * 

**914405 

914506 

095«_ 

**930138 

030153 

900 (15225 

65228 

99(1— 

— 87317 

87321 

1002—. 

..104277 

104278 

1002 


953780 

1024.— 

..184678 

184T37 

1625 

649574 

649580 

1020— 

_ *00601 6 

006050 

1032^ 

.*932704 

932770 

1036 

..059946 

650001 

1037 

— 24011 

24110 

1047 

*.204159 


1047, 

-.607883 

607909 

1054— 

__ 87400 

87496 

1057 

-.482651 

482055 

1072 

-.858045 

858949 

1080... 

— 21220 

21257 


L. U. 

Numbers 

1087** 

**, 19074 

19676 

1091— 

—941 TOO 

@41809 

1093__ 

632021 

532044 

1009— 

045419 

645423 

1101— 

@40561 

@40571 

1105— 

—*@02115 

902131 

1108— 

**. 81810 

81818 

1118*. 

—887251 

887272 

1131** 

— .940826 

940883 

1135— 

64264 

64344 

1135.. 

847540 

647573 

1144— 

— 81457 

81404 

1151*. 

***657952 

057954 

1154 

4017 

4025 

1154*. 

911950 

911971 

1156— 

31867 

31924 


WIS8INQ 



14— 3725i> 87260. 
52—205(172-080. 
57—250351^11. 
116—37236, 37238- 

37230, 37212. 

180 — 48GTQ, 
222—108770-780. 

284— 10811T. 

354 — 10S412. 415. 
300—248884. 

3S2— 38010T. 

431 -045345. 

452—23.3252. 

512^231500. 

500—440762, 754. 

610 — 030500. 

(J25 — 44lt220. 

634—254267. 

637— 212>550. 

643— 2&G0T3'9T5. 

0S3— 16668. 

70^150810. 

VOID 

2— 170006. 

3— A-J, 4.303, 

3— B-J, 866. 

3— X d, 31134. 31161, 

31472, 31905. 
11—379010, 032. 
20—417710, 6T714. 

22— 0T479; 418601-602. 

24— 248003, 

25— 106841. 

35—310074. 

38—371401. 391080, 

392123, 302191, 

302240, 302260, 

804065. 

40 — 156358. 322771. 780, 

816, 822, 836, 038. 
044, 323122^123, 

360810, 

41— 105517. 

43—128716. 

— 271600, 718, TOO, 

780, OaS, 203840. 
48 — 320343. 362, 417174. 
62—205126, 226. 
57—250420. 

60—280050. 

66—174290. 216. 223. 

247-248, 253. 310, 
352. 363, 300. 
70_aO01O0. 

82—147246, 297, 376. 
86—101345, 

05_fi4OTT3. 

98—324607. 

107—226358- 
124 — 160S88. 

127 — 857445. 

146 — 108756. 

175—38775. 

ISS— 76829. 895332. 


L. U. NtlllB&RS 

180—057625-026. 
103 ^ 10318 - 319 . 
214—316625. 

223—12400. 

233— 13530G. 459. 233567, 
575, 078* 

245— 105070 086. 

246— 050600. 014, 
250—881030. 

269—87200, 87313, 87318- 
87320, 87322 

87327. 

277—294021, 235451, 

493. 

284—198118, 

300—180225, 230. 

,^1 [^ 114739 . 

3.17_,18465, 203620. 
354—656360. 

368—0462(^3. 

300—22032. 22944- 

22050. 283540, 

415— 036416. 
452-2.33261-262. 
455—020761*764. 
501—3.53903, 069, 354027. 
500—317388. 

683— 16 1781, 808, 947, 

903, 174003-604, 

048. 653. 
643—061561*510, 
653—031428. 

660—431211. 

607—324055, 008, 389881. 
885. 022, 028. 

034, 079, 006-097. 

000 , 

702—125155, 176. 
713—230388, 302617. 

T1 6— 26480. 2tM96. 
723—221347. 

704—043773. 

708—74620. 

811—04688. 

1620 — 006034, 037. 

1037— 24044. 

1154 — 011962 , 

PHKVIOU8I.Y I,I8TintJ 
MISSIKO, RECEIVED 

20—67710, 
40—322681-000. 
50—222210. 
107—220351-363, 358, 
128—147765. 

307 - 628660. 
3 io_n 47 aa 
3 { 13 _ 50456 l- 510 . 
54^—649527. 

B4 9— 186377. 

354—103.376. 378-370, 

382*383, 388, 302* 

304. 

390 — 22804, 

416— 61442-01450, 
4fig__a0065, 

634— 254261 204. 

854 — 721810. 

BI,ANK 

83— 26RR2 1-20 6000. 

211 — 307506-510. 
402—11641*11650. 

raEViousEY eisted 

VOID — NOT VOID 

48—1770.50. 

83— iniTOO. 

125—170116. 

323—168010. 


WOMAN*S WORK 

(Continued from paj^e 212) 

be invited and you know many wemen 
suffer from shyness and will not come 
unless they axe invited. Once you get 
them to the meeting you can make them 
feel welcome. Of course there are many 
who will not respond to a telephone call, 
who will say they are too busy, or are 
not interested, or that they have to stay 
home with the childrem These are the 
ones who have to have a personal call. 

But I'm sure that every active auicil- 
iary member knows about these problems 
and that every auxiliary group can fig- 
ure out how to handle them. And you 
can spread the movement to other neigh- 


boring locals — the officers of your local 
can tell you the names of officers in your 
nexUdoor local and you can write to 
their wives and ask them why theyVe 
never organised an auxiliary, if they 
have none, and why not do something 
about it? There are auxiliary press sec- 
retaries who know just how to write 
such a sales letter. Right now, with 
summer coming and the opportunity for 
joint picnics, if the cities are not too far 
apart, is just the time to get acquainted 
with your neighbors. 

Yes, we can put the auxiliaries across 
and make a big, satisfactory interna- 
tional auxiliary organii^Etion but not 
until we get over the idea that we^re 
licked, that it*s not worth while, and 


that we have to have the men^s help to 
do it. Let^s have the moral courage to 
bring the auxiliaries to life and make 
them really count. 

I hope that you all understand that 
your correspondence is welcome in the 
Journal, Because of lack of space It 
had to be taken out of the regular cor* 
respond ence section but I have made 
space for it on this page and we do want 
to hear from Cora Valentin and Mrs. 
Dewey Johnson and every other auxil- 
iary press secretary* 


‘^None shall rule but the humble, and none 
but toil shall bave,^* — 


He jeota at scars who never felt a wound. 



ri*f>frira pirf ffmt n few jakeM far a 
fuMha. Mttuhe ntme af them tin' ttiit 

*/ fhi*rr*it tt itttifjh «r hiHi mi ihr Untwh 
that' ft what thia cotuma ia fan 

• * « 


TKp usp iif the aspirute tn Limtlon wphooh 
in I'ver u problem even umon^ |iurpiiLp«^ ui« 
the fiiilowinif will ahitw; 

an nve an at on, IT you ailri’l ave 
ml one you VI nve ml It on," failed n mol lief 
to her li<iy» 

Ami thi# remark heurd at the ^oo; 

**Lnr, ma, ihero'a u benj^k." "Not U, iVn 
n howlr** 

♦*Kxeu«ft me," said the keeper, "H*« nn 
ftwkr 

FaANK JlimneH, 1 , 0 . 

* * * 

And hfre*M noe that rfittlit hriunjjM "Hn 
K%wrff Jithf* 

A Llltle Tim Thirk 

Throuirh n UUk mistake in using the saw 
nn ihv last Imt the llnemiin hml In cut I 
down Ml the helper for a pkee of wmid so 
he I'oukl puteil iip the joh* 

**llow big H ehunk do you want?’* asked 
the helper, 

*’A pieee nhout thn »he of yuur head only 
not as Uiiek." the tineman refdknl. 

R. R, Bhankaka, 

L. IJ* Ko, 210, Atlanlh' Hty, N. d. 

• « * 

Bat ter Up I 

Now that hnsoball fa here again we nre 
rmnlndecl of thk story* 

A jirofiiSMor at the hall game sahl In an- 
other spectator: 

"I ice the pitcher la ambidextrous/* 

The fun hurriedly glanced at hfs Mcore 
ertrd and rcpllefl, "Naw, thafs Jones 
pitch ing/' 

Sai^vaKj L, M, No, Till. 


ftfre*» otif? uw jtii'fprtd from the ‘'ffemtafs- 
ceiirftj* of nil old *Rnir ** in thn SQnfhwnittrrn 
lift thru if Jimmal; 

Boomer Brakeman ICealgna 


On the peak of a gray atone wall 
Mighty generiitora will whir: 

Ah through its gates Tnlghiy waters fall 
Mach inert throuichoUt the I anil will purr. 

So we |i raise "the little gray man of the 
West" 

As he rtturrds hefore the Senate unafraid 
Til induce the people In this volley to invest 
Thai nitrates, light a, beauty and wealth 
rthull he made. 

Ncirrfs nty o beautiful village we shnll 
make , 

Where the people of the valley will rent, 
fn eottttges white with roof a of rthukea, 

A monumerit to "the little gray man of 
the West/* 


On the river at the great bend 

Lk Wikoti^s luike and MuNck Shoak; 
From thence a mi M Ion lights %ve will Kend: 
Thus we will crunh a bnnkerk goal. 

Under the southern, clay*hound soil 
Many legions of suldlera refit* 

Men and women of the South, m you toll 
Always remenduTr "the little icruy man 
of thi- West," 

As over your henil the wires nre Hpreufl 
Tu lighten your burdens am! unrest, 
When over the hllU and vaks you may 
tread, 

Hallow I he name nf "lb a little gray man 
of the West." 

jAMKfl W. IllSTOPt, 1 , n. 


TAfs fs krnda nad na rlnrlrirnf work is sncA 
ri Aasardons fmrfe. Cutft unmetkinff hv dnne 
atnmt itf 

Bill Hazard 

My name In Bill Hasunrd. Do you know me? 
There's none in my line can show me. 
What I do in my line. I do in short time 
But I only rush when I have ter. 

Tried to Juin a union. Was turned diHcn, 
Kxiimined like ii Tuaaler wearing Bdlsuits 
crown. 

They tried me to stick, Hwas lust a trick 
But they got whiit they were after. 

Of course a Hazard they could not take. 
Born a Hasard. My mistake. 

That night on my way wandering home 
I figgerod my gal would he Just alone. 

So in 1 hurried. Asked her tu be married 
To me, na my loving wife. 

This uniun, too, turned me down 
f'alkd me a silly, floundering down. 

Sutd Vwouhl make her sick to he tied tn 
u Hick 

With a Itnsard Ihe rest of Her life. 

Huth thought me n Hazard. T put im the 
brake. 

Born a Hazard. My iiiistake. 

WiUJAM T. WunM, 
h. U. No. 3* New York. 

♦ ♦ • 

Bk have « mreff poewi entied **OvP-r thf 
fiar'* wkkh irth how tu mir n drink rtithd 
Hit fiTkrfWitrr, fratn iVitliam E. Jlanamt, af 
/„ t\ So, tU.t, haf gattk, /fill, fra perttp fong 
and H'c IkmwhV decided yel jcAaf f« do with 
it hernnne fee ftofe tu eut it down* Umo 
ohunt iif 

« « * 

Frobobly Behind 

The "wnlklng pneyckpedia" of the beard- 
ing house was laying dnwti the Inw, In u 
large voice, though no one had shown any 
disposltlciri to argue with him. 

"Kvery dog is entitled to one bite. Ac- 
cording tn the law of this state, before 
you can sue for damages from the owner 
of the dog Ihal bites you youke got to 
pro VO that It was known to be u vicious 
dog -that It had bitten someone before—" 
Art he paused for breath, the nhl timer 
itfoked around from his newspaper and 
quietly asked: 

**nr belli (id, I suppose?" 

.AnSHfOU* Fog, L. tl. No. n, New York, 


Amf hrrf*n old Munterimn ; ice cofiV grf 
aksg iHflfffitf him* 

Take If From Me 

They like to do a golden deed 
To prove they are a friend in noed; 
They like to write u lovely s&ng. 

And keep smiling right along; 

They aisfi think it is nke to live, 
Thertc men who are #w glad to give, 

And they will put up a valiant fight 
Tu nhicld n Brother when he is right— - 
That*a them. 

JaiiK F, Masterson, L 0. 


The foHowihg dcfmitlnn of an emdeiicy 
axpert handed me a liearty Irtuglu Muyhe 
U will raise a laugh elsewhere. "An eflfi- 
rlency export is a fellow who lewnis nuire 
and more about kfifi and less unlit he finally 
known ahauktaly nothing about everything.'* 
rtAYTON R. bEfc. 

L, U. No, m, Ckvcland, Ohio. 

# # « 

Thh uftr*a ffni Jut gifCASitig, fiua. I Thn mnnfs 
fa nr Hit fa the Mointioaf 

A I'lmer Fur a Cashier 

The employ er tn applicimt for sltuutlon 
tiA aiHhter: 

"If I oifered you your choice hetween 
$1,(1 Dll a ynar nml an annual Increuse of 
lino, or fhOO a half year with an IncicaHe 
of 121) exery half year, which would you 
chouse ? 

"The $1,001) and $11)0 increase, nf course/’ 
said the appHcant, 

"If that*s the case you're of no use lo 
me as ik cashier,** said the employer. 

Iltiw did the uiipUcant blunder? 

Fksnk lltmuES. I. n, 

# • • 

The *'ir' in SilrrU 


It was pay day and he had taken on a 
few high Im Ilf and decided he would bunch 
the job and went to the ofllce to call for 
his timo. Entering the olflce with hlft head 
up and htu on the hack of Ills head he did 
not notice a small wooden bo* on the floor 
just a couple of feel from where the train- 
master sat at his desk, and ntumbllng over 
the box he fell into the tralnmiiater's lap. 
*rhe trainmaster grabbed him, stood him on 
his feet, and sidng hint up, said; 

"You are fired/' 

*'No, 1 air/t fired: ^ 

"A'qu quit: when did you quit?" 

"When I fell over that box.*' 

# e « 

irp*rc orrg phaned to jmhliah thh trihutr 
ta Sraatar firfurifr .Vurris! 

The r. V. A. 

or 

The Llltic Gray Man of llic West 

In the valley of the Tennessico 
Nut far from Lookout Mountain, 

Irt a project called hy letters three: 

8uon the mighty river will he ii fountitln. 






DO NOT WANT A 


TEMPORARY EXPEDIENT, 
BUT A PERMANENT PRO- 
GRAM.” 


President Roosevelt 
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